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“God Bless ye, Merry Gentlemen 
Let Nothing you Dismay, 
For Christ our Lord and Savior 


Was Born on Christmas Day!” 


With this Christmas Carol so 
true in word and rhyme, 

We send you Heartiest Greetings 
at this Joyous Time. 


AUGUST LOTZ 
COMPANY 
Boyd, Wis. 








ROOT Service 


FROM CHICAGO 


To our friends and customers— 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Thank you for the favors you gave us this 
year. With a good finish of the old year— 
with a determined beginning in the new 


vear—Let us make it a GOOD WINTER. 


Honey Sales—Keep your honey custo- 


ners. We have and offer select lots. Glad to 
send samples as desired. Write us about 
your needs, 


Containers—A very normal demand in 
this off-season indicates that our listing is 
ittractive. Write for new container price 
list. 


Bee Supplies—Let us quote on your list 
for December shipment. 


‘ 
You may gain good interest through or- 
dering this month. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























QUALITY 


Consider the quality of our comb founda- 
tion first and the price last in making your 
decision, 

The wax is cleaned and bleached me- 
chanically without the use of strong acids. 
It is sheeted under tremendous pressure to 
give the sheets toughness and _ strength. 
Then the sheets are milled with the true 
cell base and high cell wall which the bees 
accept the quickest. Finally each sheet is in- 
spected and papered by hand and carefully 
packed in strong cartons 

Compare our product with that of others 
first and then compare the prices. 


$11.00 


Eleven dollars per 100 pounds is our 
charge now for working your wax into bee 
comb foundation (smaller lots slightly 
more). We make all standard sizes of brood 
and super foundation and work lots of 10 
pounds and more. Write for free shipping 
tags and prices on other sizes desired. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 
Paducah, Kentucky 


Bee Supply Manufacturers 





TAL 


PY AAU 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure- 
—“ ments today for money-saving 
pe, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1233-1283 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 







Me 


NEW [INGHAM 
— For 
SHEER “4. 


Years 


Beekeepers in many lands have been 
pleased with this most important tool in 
Beekeeping. Your Bingham Smoker is 
offered for sale by numerous dealers. 
INSIST on. THE BEST 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Me 
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HONEY 
CONTAINERS 


from Syracuse—where orders 
are shipped promptly. 
5-LB. PAILS—50 in carton 
$3.45 for 50 $ 6.80 for 100 
82.00 for 500 62.00 for 1000 
10-LB, PAILS—50 in carton 
$5.00 for 50 $46.50 for 500 
2%-LB. CANS—100 in carton 
$4.80 for 100 $20.75 for 500 
10% DISCOUNT ON ALL JARS—in lots 
of five or more gross, one or assorted sizes, 
from our list price. 
Send for our complete list on all honey 
containers. 


Send your old combs and cappings to us 
to be rendered into wax. Our new steam 
presses get all the wax there is, and we pay 
the highest market price. Send for our 
complete terms. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 














“= 














Friction T op Pails 
and Cans 


Prices effective October first 


f.o.b. Lansing 
50 100 500 
2% Ib. cans..... $2.25 $4.25 $21.00 
5 Ib. pails..... 8.25 6.50 81.00 
10 Ib. pails..... 4.85 9.65 47.50 


5-gallon Cans 


f.o.b. Lansing 
S Da Ge. wnaccccesisves $ 1.90 
Be DO GUO 2.nccecdcecnssss 8.75 
CE See. GO cc cccvescsccens 14.00 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
LANSING, MICH. 






























«, ~ AT INDIANAPOLIS----Get Our Prices 


We have a fine stock of bee supplies and give prompt service to all 


parts of the state. 


4ET US QUOTE ON SEASON’S NEEDS 


Bee Suppuies 


A. I. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 


121 N. Alabama, Indianapolis 








PATENTS—Williamson & Walton 


Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. 





Washington, D. C. 





COMB AND EXTRACTED 


Honey Wanted! 


Send sample of extracted and advise 
quantity 


Describe comb honey—grade, size section 
and how packed 


FRANK H. HAUCK 


P. O. Box 84 
KEW GARDENS, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


XUM 








DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


(‘Quah rosa) 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of November). 

California Points: Southern California— 
Weather conditions have been normal, with 
considerable night and early morning fogs along 
the coast. Bees are generally in better condition 
for wintering than a year ago. Colonies are 
strong and supplies of honey and pollen are un- 
usually good and sufficient to winter on, Bees 
in orange groves, near eucalyptus windbreaks, 
are making some new honey, and bees are 
brooding up a little. Eucalyptus trees are be- 
ginning to bloom unusually early this season. 
Following several months without much rain 
moisture is needed to get sage and other wild 
flora started. Demand for honey has been mod- 
erate to slow with offerings by beekeepers more 
liberal and the market undertone slightly 
weaker. Many beekeepers, however, continue 
to hold in anticipation of higher prices later. 
Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, f. o. b 
Southern california delivery points, per Ib.: 
Orange, Extra White to Water White 6%-6%c, 
few 6%-6%c, White 6-6%c; Sage, Extra White 
to Water White 5%-6c, few higher, White 5- 
5%c; Buckwheat-Sage, Light Amber to Extra 
Light Amber 4%-4%, few 5c; few sales Light 


Amber Buckwheat 5c. Beeswax is steady at 
22-24c per lb. delivered Los Angeles. 
Imperial Valley—Conditions are good for 


winter, and in many yards are better than nor- 
mal. A few drones are still flying and some 
brood has been reared. Bees are still working 
on cotton and on late tamarisk, sunflower and 
wild asparagus bloom. Pollen is being secured 
from milo and wild flowers. Sales reported of 
Light Amber to Extra Light Amber Alfalfa at 
$5.50-5.70 per case of 120 lbs., including sever- 
al cars at $5.70 per case. Buyers are active 
and several large producers are reported hold- 
ing their Alfalfa for $6.00-6.50 per case. Good 
quality beeswax has sold at 24c per lb. 

Central California—Cooler weather has been 
general over most of the area, with fairly heavy 
showers occurring toward the close. Bees are 
working occasionally on blue curl, alkali weed, 
and eucalyptus, with eucalyptus trees indicat- 
ing a prospective heavy bloom. Brood-rearing 
is practically over. The honey market shows 
little change. Most dealers had considerable 
stock on hand and are buying only an occasion- 
al lot from beekeepers willing to sell at pre- 
vailing prices. Many beekeepers continue to 
hold. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, 
f. o. b. Central California delivery points re- 
ported, per lb. as follows: Sage, Extra White 
to Water White mostly 6c, White to Extra 
White 5%-5%ec; Light Amber Alfalfa 4%c; 
Light Amber Mixed Flowers 4%-4%c. No. 1 
Buckwheat comb, $3.25 per case. 

Northern California—Cooler weather has 
been general with several periods of rain. Blue 
curl is about the only source that still remains 
on which bees can work. Bee population is be- 
low normal and though stores of honey are am- 
ple, pollen supplies are reported short. A large 
quantity of incense cedar honey dew is now 
available in the highest Sierra Nevadas, but 
this is about a month behind the normal sched- 
ule and too late to be of much use to the bees. 
The market is rather quiet, with light buying 
reported. Most buyers are now well supplied 
with honey and are not purchasing except 
where prices are especially favorable. Some 
beekeepers are offering honey freely but others 
are holding in the hope of a higher market later. 
Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, per 
Ib., f. 0. b. Northern California delivery points: 
Thistle, Extra Light Amber to White 5-5%c; 
Light Amber Mixed Flowers 4%-5c. 


Offerings of beeswax limited, with good de- 
mand for available supplies. Good yellow wax 
has been moving at 22-24c per Ib., f. 0. b. pro- 
ducing points in Northern and Central Oali- 
fornia. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—Tem- 
peratures have recently ranged lower, with 
much rain, and with the first snowfall of the 
season in the upper portion of the area. This is 
the earliest snowfall since 1911. The fall was 
previously mild, however, and honey plants 
are in good condition. Bees have sufficient hon- 
ey and pollen to carry them over the winter. 
Honey is moving out of beekeepers’ hands 
rather rapidly, with the market firm, and bee- 
keepers look for higher prices. 

East of the Cascades—-Rains have fallen fre- 
quently, especially in the western portion of this 
area. The first killing frost has occurred but 
temperatures until recently were slightly above 
normal. Colonies have been in good shape. Most 
colonies are strong in numbers but as brood- 
rearing practically stopped several weeks ago 
young bees are lacking. Plant condition is fully 
normal. Comb honey production this year was 
very light. Stores are generally ample. Sales 
reported White to Extra White Sweet Olover, 
large lots 5%-7e per lb., small pails 8%c per 
lb 


Intermountain Region: Demand for honey in 
carlots is reported rather spotted though in- 
quiries have been frequent and local demand 
has been normal. Nevertheless, frequent cars 


_of extracted honey have been sold and as avail- 


able supplies are limited the market has 
strengthened slightly and appears fully firm 
at the close of the period. Some of the sales 
represent honey of the 1936 crop. Price ranges 
have been rather wide for carload lots. Oarlot 
sales of White to Water White Sweet Clover- 
Alfalfa have been reported sold at 5%, 6c, 6%c, 
6%c and 6%c per Ib., less carlots mostly 6- 
6%c, some 5%-5%c and many lots reported at 
5%c with cans returned; 60s 6-7c per Ib.; 
small pails 7%-8e per lb.; 1 large car one-half 
good White honey and Amber off-flavor 
5%c; Light Amber to Extra Light Amber, 2 
cars 5%c plus cans, 1 large car 5.65c, less car- 
lots 5%c-6%c, small pails 7%-8%c per Ib. 
Comb honey is very scarce with wide price 
range. Sales reported of No. 1 and Fancy White 
at $3.30-3.75 per case, Commercial low as $2.40 
per case. Beeswax is quoted at 23-25c per Ib. 
cash. 

Colorado—The fall weather has been mild 
but the soil is becoming very dry and moisture 
is needed badly to give roots of sweet clover 
plants the start needed for next season. The 
lack of snow in the mountains is also unfavor- 
able for next year’s plant growth. Bees have 
been able to fly much of the time, and where 
colonies have not been fed it is feared that at 
least occasional colonies will be out of stores 
before next spring even on the Western Slope. 
Considerable dark oak honey reported on the 
Western Slope. The entire State has had a dis- 
appointing crop, ranging from a failure in 
Northern Colorado to slightly under normal 
in the San Luis Valley. 

Wyoming—Bees are entering winter in good 
condition but winter stores in many colonies 
are rather short and beekeepers are fearful lest 
the winter loss be substantial. Some feeding is 
still being done. Recent rainfall has helped to 
improve the condition of honey plants. Little 
honey remains from the short crop. 

Montana—The weather has been abnormally 
warm and brood-rearing has continued, making 
colonies strong for winter. This has resulted in 
heavy consumption of stores and many hives 
are light. Most bees are now fed and packed 
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for winter but some beekeepers are waiting for 
colder weather. One reporter tells of picking 
strawberries and raspberries on November 5. 

daho—Toward the close of the period cold, 
windy weather with some rain put an end to 
the exceptionally mild, dry weather which per- 
mitted frequent flights. Plants are still in need 
of more moisture, however. Most colonies are 
packed for winter and average shorter in 
stores and lighter in bees than normal, and the 
stores are poorer in quality than usual. Some 
beekeepers are simply using wind breaks instead 
of packing their colonies for winter. 

tah—Fair weather continued until toward 
the close of the period, and the very favorable 
fall days permitted frequent bee flights. Some 
pollen has come in recently. Colonies are now 
nearly all packed, however. Recent rainfall will 
aid in developing honey plants for next year. 
Reports continue to emphasize the fact that the 


crop of honey may average only half of that 
of last year, and some large commercial bee- 
keepers have taken no surplus at all. Color of 
the honey is darker than normal. 
Nevada—Rainfall has been scanty. Bees have 
been flying almost daily and are going into 
winter quarters with an abundance of young 
bees except in districts where loco weed pois- 
oning was prevalent during the summer. 
SUMMARY—tThe fall has been unusually 
mild, permitting frequent flights on the part of 
the bees and causing beekeepers to delay prep- 
arations for winter. The late flying has often 
meant heavy consumption of stores intended 
for winter and has thus necessitated more ex- 
tensive feeding than beekeepers had anticipat- 
ed. Even though feeding has been heavier than 
customary over much of the country many bee- 
keepers are looking for larger winter losses 
(Continued on page 764) 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in November we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of 
the honey produced in your locality has already Jeft the hands of the producers? Give answer in 
per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locajity during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, 
Fancy and No. 1, per case? 8. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted 
honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey 
in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, 
as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What is: the condition of colonies for winter in your locality compared 
with normal, considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per 
cent. 7. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality compare with that of 
last year? Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the present condition of honey plants in your 1o- 
cality as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. The answers received are tabulated 





as follows: 


Cond. Pct. Cond. 


Pct. Large lots. To grocers. To retailers. Move- of col. honey 
State. Name. sold. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. col. win. plants. 
SO-Ala. (J. M. Cutts).... a ml - in os be ca ..100.. 90..100 
B. O. (A. W. Finlay).... 50.. .09% wes os Bee ..Fair ..100..100..100 
8-Calif. (L. L. Andrews).. 20.. .06% 7 -. .07.. .18..Fair ..100..100.. 80 
0-Calif. (Davis Bros.)... 50.. a 48.. a .. Slow ..100.. 90..100 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 40.. .06% ae... O8.. £6... BD. .ee ..808. 1... 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham)... 5.. is -. -75.. 5.00..1.00.. .80..Fair ..100..100..100 
O-Conn. (A. W. Yates)... 75.. .07% 4.50.. .70.. 5.00..1.00.. .50..Slow ..100..100..100 
8-Fla. (C. O. Cook)...... ae Pe ve ates Se | OS ..Fair ..100..100..100 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt)... 75.. a .50.. eS = ..Fair ..100.. 95..100 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder).... 60.. .07% .50.. ««. Mas .-Fair ..100..110..100 
NO-Ind. (T. O. Johnson)... 80.. oa e.s G20... Fe... BO. os COs cee. ee 
NW-Ind. (E. 8. Miller)... 25.. - O.. 60.. S8.. 3..3enw .. B.. ©... 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown)... 95.. .06.. .55.. os weve ..-Fair ..100.. 75..100 
N-Me. (0. B. Griffin).... 40.. ‘ <x Mas -. .80..Fair ..100..120..100 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett). 80.. ea Mex i — ..Fair .. 90.. 90.. 90 
O-Mich. (E. D. Townsend)100.. .08.. 3 ca a -None .. 80..100.. 80 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray).. 90.. .06.. .45.. oe Mas ..Fair .. 90..100.. 90 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) -. 06% » des o« en . Rapid.. ox Gees 
E-Minn. (M. W. Cousineau) 80.. .06% , oe acs ed -. 90.. 90..100 
W-Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton)100.. .05% mr ae od ae ae «. Bi« ee 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) oo dies. BE .45.. .20..Fair .. 75..110..100 
O-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser).... .. O7T% .60.. .-Fair ..100..100..125 


NW-N.C.(0.S. Baumgarner)100.. 

SE-N. 0. (W. J. Martin)... 30.. .07.. 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt)....100.. . 
NO-Okla. (C. F. Stiles)... 50.. “% ee 
©. Okla. (0. A. Baltzley). 70.. .06.. 2.65.. 
W-Ore. (H. A. Sceullen)... 25.. .07% : 


C-Pa. (Harry Beaver).... 20.. .08.. 
SE-Pa. (D. 0. Gilham).... 20.. 
E-Pa. (Wm. M. Glebe).... 50.. 


W-S. 0. (E. S. Prevost)..100.. 
O-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan). 75.. 


O-Texas (T. A. Bowden).. 65.. i ee 
8-Texas (J. N. Mayes).... 90.. .05.. ne 
8-Texas (H. B. Parks).... 75.. .06.. oe 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 80.. .05% 


W-Vt. (Phillip Orane).... es ao Bees 
8C-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 50.. .06% ‘ 
N-W. Va. (W. O. Griffith) 75.. oa 
SE-Wisc. (N. E. France).. 80.. - 
N-Wyo. (Earl 0. Reed)... 75.. .06% 


YUM 


-Slow .. 75..100..125 


: .65.. 2.40.. .85.. .28..Fair ..100..100..100 
'57.. 4.60.. .75.. .30..Good .. 85..100..125 


.45.. oo 2... B..Fe .. B.. B.. @ 
.54.. 83.60.. .61.. .20..Slow .. 80..100.. 75 
40.. .. .65.. .25..Fair ..100..100..100 
65.. 8.25.. .65.. .-Fair ..100..100.. 90 
.70.. 4.25..1.00.. .25..Fair .. 90..110..100 
.75.. oss BOs. «so Bes TO.s 
.60.. os Smee oowuer oo OB.. --100 
o° 06 oes .-Fair ..100..100.. 90 
-50.. so Oe ..-Fair .. 50.. 95.. 50 
e° oe o* .-Slow ..100..100.. 50 
.48.. o> 55.. .-Fair .. 95..100..100 
53... ..- Fair 100. .100..100 


.75.. 4.75..1.00.. .80..Rapid.. 95..110.. 90 


. ., .85..Rapid..100..150.. 80 
Y iat ky he 


.50.. ae (e |. Fair ..100.. 90.. 75 


nT 
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Remain 
Unchallenged ? 


Gane se anil I therefore feel that we are safe in challeng- 
ing any other state which will in 1937 double or treble 
its quota. We will increase our quota by any percentage 
which any other state does. ..... Have we any chal- 
lengers?” 

—Richard Barclay, New Jersey 


The above statement appeared in an article written by Mr. Barclay 
and published in the January issue of the American Bee Journal. Will 


no st 


the I 


ate accept her challenge? 





The new 3c per case plan is now in effect. Ask your buyer to de- 
duct this amount for Honey Publicity from your check and send it to 


nstitute Treasurer for your membership. 


Remember! All memberships must reach the Institute Offic 


e not 


later than December 31 to be included in the 1937 Membership Direc- 


tory. 


American Honey Institute 


Madison, Wisconsin 





A 





This space donated to American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Oulture, 
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“Three Thousand Cans Ex- 
tracted--No Broken Combs’”’ 


‘*You may be interested in 
knowing that we have extracted 
approximately 8,000 60-lb. cans 
of honey with the 8-frame 
‘LIFETIME’ extractor which 
we purchased from you at the 
beginning of the honeyflow. At 
the time the machine arrived, 
we were anxious to begin ex- 
tracting and did not take the 
time to anchor it, other than to 
connect the extractor to the 
honey pump with a piece of 
hose. We operated the extractor 
that way for ten days, during 
which time we took off 1,000 
60-lb. cans of honey. It is sur- 
prising how smoothly the ex- 
tractor ran, merely set on the 
cement floor. 

‘*‘We had a 16-year old boy 
running the extractor and re- 
gardless of weather conditions 
and the speed at which we ex- 
tracted, there were no broken 
combs. We wish to assure you 
that we are entirely satisfied 
with our ‘LIFETIME’ extrac- 
tor.’’ 

(Signed) STUART BRO., 
Jerome, Idaho. 











NEW DENVER BRANCH NOW OPEN 


The Denver branch is being opened to better serve the increasing 
number of customers which we have in the Denver area. The address is 
3759 Wazee Street (corner of 38th and Wazee Streets) right at the 38th 
Street subway and just off highway No. 85. The conduct of our business 
at Denver will be along the same lines as at our other houses. 


Superior Honey Company, Ogden, Utah 


Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho; Los Angeles, California and Denver, Col. 














We Buy Honeyand Beeswax for Cash 


Or, we’ll trade for 
Bee Supplies. Write us. 
We also render old comb into wax at very nominal charges. Be wise. Econ- 
omize by having your beeswax worked into comb foundation at our low 


working prices. Be ready for next Season’s honey flow. Have your wax 
worked NOW. Send for prices. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


Pearl & Walnut Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Containers 


Plain Friction Top 
Cans and Pails 


Friction top cans and pails are 
the best and cheapest package 
for selling honey to the consum- 
er. Every beekeeper should have 
a supply and should push the sale 
of his honey by their use. We 
have one of the best lines of fric- 
tion top cans and pails now manufactured. 


Modernistic Jars (Skyline) 


For several years, we have been furnishing Modernistic style of 
jars, and they are our best sellers. These jars are clear and bright and* 
very attractive and we are able to make attractive prices. 

All caps used on our jars are white, which adds to the appearance 
of the jars and of the honey. 


Window Cartons for Comb 
Honey 


While the window cartons are a little higher 
in price than the revelation comb honey wrap- 
pers, they are also more substantial and the sec- 
tions of honey are more easily packed in them. 
For a strictly fancy product, the comb honey win- 
dow cartons are of unusual value. 
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Revelation Comb Honey Wrappers 


The best and most economical wrapper on the market. Our revela- 
tion flat wrappers and bag wrappers are made with cellophane and 
waxed paper and printed attractively so as to make best possible dis- 
play of comb honey. These wrappers are much cheaper than the all 
cellophane wrappers and are more easily handled. 








You will find these and many other items listed with full prices in 
our 1937 honey container list. Write to 


DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 








BEESWAX WANTED 
We buy at all times. Drop us a card stating quantity you have to offer. 
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Merry Christmas! 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 





Honey Goodies with 
Gay Wrappings 
Have a Place in 


the Joyous Yuletide 





Season 











Mother or sister will be delighted to receive a little old-fash- 
ioned lady filled with choice honey candies. 


Brief December days go swiftly by, 
the Yuletide spirit invades the kitch- 
en, and the preparation of holiday 
goodies begins in earnest. Right now 
we are practically smothered in gay 
wrappings and mystery but some time 
soon we’re going to find a spare af- 
ternoon or two and go on a candy and 
cooky making spree. 


There are so many nice things to be 
said for honey. And one of its good 
points is particularly useful at the 
holiday season. When honey is used 
in the making, cakes, candies and 
cookies may be prepared far in ad- 
vance of the actual date needed and 
packed away to await demand. This 
leaves precious hours free for the ac- 
complishment oi the many “‘last-min- 
ute” things there always seem to be 
no matter how well we think we have 
made our plans. Best of all, the home- 
maker can proceed with other activi- 
ties happy inthe fact that honey 
goodies will be just that much better 
in flavor for aging a bit. 


Sparkling Cellophane Wrapping 


We'll take our choicest honey 
goodies, wrap them gayly and use 
them for “gifts a bit different.’’ Re- 
gardless of the type of gift it should 
be attractively wrapped. No hardship 
this, but exciting fun limited only by 
one’s imagination! Each year new 
colors and designs come to town— 
decorated paper, some streamlined for 
those with modern ideas. Tissue of 
shimmery softness and sparkling cel- 
lophane offer endless possibilities. 
For honey gifts, from our kitchen to 
theirs, there is no lovelier wrapping 
than cellophane. Be it shimmering 
yellow sheathing a glass of choicest 
honey or red or green for a bit of deli- 
cately colored honey jelly, it reveals 
and enhances the lovely gift. 

Perhaps you liked one of the fruit 
cake recipes appearing in the Decem- 
ber, 1936, issue of Gleanings well 
enough to include it in your perma- 
nent files. Prepare one of these, or 
your own favorite, in the usual way, 
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then transfer it to a glass pan of the 
“top-of-the-stove cooking type” we 
all talk about (and few possess), or 
one of the lovely heat-proof, smartly 
decorated oven dishes now available. 
Wrap it in gay paper, tie with a perky 
bit of ribbon and you have a gift de- 
luxe. 
To Wrap a Plum Pudding 

Steam a honey plum pudding (reci- 
pe in November, 1936, Gleanings) in 
a large size baking powder or coffee 
can, slip it into a paper carton of cyl- 
indrical shape such as some drug 
stores use for ice cream, or an oat- 
meal container. The one in the illus- 
tration was covered with decorated 
paper then placed on a piece of cel- 
lophane cut wide enough to circle the 
cylinder and to lap about an inch, and 
several inches longer than the box. 
Ends were twisted and tied with 
bright ribbon tinsel. Another attrac- 
tive wrapping may be made by cut- 
ting a piece of cellophane wide 
enough to circle the container and lap 
about an inch and several times as 
long as the box. Place the carton on 
the cellophane, leaving two to four 
inches, depending upon the size of 
the carton used, extending below the 
bottom. Glue lapped edges, pressing 
firmly. Allow to dry thoroughly, 
then turn edges under at the bottom 
and fasten with a seal. Beginning at 
the bottom work the cellophane down 
onto the carton producing a shirred 
effect. Leave about six or eight inches 
at the top above the lid, draw togeth- 
er, tie with figured cellophane ribbon 
and spread out attractively to com- 
plete. 

In wrapping any box use only 
enough paper to cover the package. 
Great quantities of paper lapped ov- 
er the ends of a package detract from 
its attractiveness. Cut paper to fit 
and glue it down. To give a finished 
‘just so” look to the bows, make them 
before placing on the package. Do not 
attempt to tie them. Insert a pin 
through the middle of the bow (a 
few tiny stitches will prevent slip- 
ping, too) and then anchor it firmly 
into the box bending the pin to one 
side. 

Fruity Bars 


Spicy and nice for friends or fami- 
ly are these Fruity Bars. For these 
you will need: one-fourth cup butter, 
1 cup honey, 3 eggs, 1% cups sifted 
flour, % teaspoon salt, %4 teaspoon 
soda, % teaspoon each of cloves, cin- 
namon and nutmeg and ™% teaspoon 
ginger, 1 cup dates or figs, chopped, 


and % cup nutmeats. Cream shorten- 
ing, add honey and blend thoroughly. 
Add well beaten eggs and mix well. 
Sift flour with salt, soda and spices 
and add to honey mixture. Add fruit 
and nuts. Spread thinly in shallow 
pan. Bake 35 to 45 minutes in a mod- 
erate oven, 350 degrees F. When cold 
wrap in waxed paper. Store in cov- 
ered crock or tin box. When ready to 
serve, cut in bars one by four inches 
and roll in confectioners’ sugar or 
spread with seven minute honey icing: 


Date Bars 


Made without shortening the fol- 
lowing Date Bars will keep for 
months and the flavor actually im- 
proves with age. For them assemble: 
Three eggs, 1 cup honey, 1% cups 
sifted flour, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon va- 
nilla, 1 pound of dates and 1 cup nut- 
meats. 

Add honey to well beaten eggs. 
Blend well and sift in flour, salt and 
baking powder. Mix well. Add dates, 
finely chopped and the broken nut- 
meats. Stir to combine. Spread thin- 
ly on greased pan. Bake 25 minutes 
in a moderate oven. Store in covered 
crock or tin container. When ready to 
use, spread with honey icing or roll 
in confectioners’ sugar. 


Honey Caramelcorn 


Pop corn belongs most definitely 
to our American Christmas season 
and Honey Caramelcorn makes apol- 
ogy to none. For this, assemble: Two 
cups sugar, 3 tablespoons honey, 2 
tablespoons butter and 4 quarts of 
freshly popped corn. 

Melt the sugar in an iron skillet ov- 
er a low fire, stirring constantly to 
prevent scorching. When sugar is en- 
tirely melted, add honey and butter 
and stir quickly to mix well. Pour ov- 
er popped corn in a thin, even stream 
and stir thoroughly to coat the kernels 
evenly. Let harden well and break 
into small pieces. 

Honey-Nut Brittle 


Any kind of nutmeats may be used 
in Honey-Nut Brittle, but we prefer 
almonds. The nutmeats should be 
spread in a shallow pan and toasted 
to a delicate brown in a moderate ov- 
en, 350 degrees F. For this tasty con- 
fection you will need: One-half cup 
sugar, %2 cup hot water, 1 cup honey, 
2 tablespoons light corn syrup, % 
teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon butter and 
1 cup nutmeats broken into small 
pieces and toasted. 

Combine sugar, water, honey, corn 
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syrup and salt and cook over a low 
fire, stirring constantly, until a small 
amount ‘“cracks’ when dropped in 
cold water. Remove from heat, add 
butter and nuts, stirring just enough 
to mix. Pour into buttered pan and 
press out with a knife or spatula. 
When cool enough to handle pull out 
into a thin sheet. Allow to harden 
then break into pieces. 


Honey Jelly 
Honey jelly making knows no sea- 
son. In its original color or tinted red 
or green to suit the holiday mood it 
makes a most acceptable gift. To 


3 Seopa neta 







Attractively wrapped gifts add to the 

pleasure of receiving them. Who 

would guess that the gayly wrapped 

cylinder began its career as a humble 
oatmeal box? 


make it, combine: Five cups honey, 
1% cups unsweetened pineapple 
juice (water may be used) in a sauce- 
pan. Bring to a full, rolling boil. Add 
1 cup liquid fruit pectin, stirring con- 
stantly. Heat to full boil again, re- 
move from heat at once. Skim if nec- 
essary and pour into sterilized jars or 
glasses. Cover with melted paraffin. 
This amount makes about 10 six- 
ounce glasses. 


Rainbow Jelly 


If time permits and fancy dictates 
we'll make some rainbow jelly, mold 
it in plain glasses and sheath it in col- 
orless cellophane to best advertise its 
attractiveness. A sprig of holly with 
bright red berries and a bow of red 
and green ribbon will complete our 
color scheme. Using the above recipe 
make one-half or one-fourth the 
amount depending on the number of 
glasses to be filled. Be careful of 
measurements, too. When ready to 
pour, tint with a few drops of red 
vegetable coloring and pour into the 
glasses to a depth of one inch. Set 
aside to jell until the following day 


or until it is possible to make another 
batch. This time leave it the spark- 
ling, sunshiny honey color and pour 
on the first batch of jelly to a depth 
of one inch. Set aside as before. On 
the third jelly-making spree, tint the 
jelly green and proceed as before. 
Continue this process until the glasses 
are filled. To add a bit of mystery and 
set your friends to guessing you might 
vary the “stripes” by making the 
plain honey jelly with pineapple 
juice, the red with water and adding 
a drop or two of oil of cinnamon and 
adding a bit of mint to the delicate 
green jelly. 


A bit of choice honey or delicately 
#. flavored honey jelly in attractive 


_ wrapping makes a most acceptable 
a S-— gift. 


Honey Gelatine Cubes 


Honey gelatine cubes will make a 
fitting and not too heavy dessert to 
top off the usual hearty Christmas 
dinner. Here, too, the season’s tradi- 
tional colors, green and red may be 
carried out. Dissolve one package of 
strawberry, cherry or raspberry flav- 
ored gelatine in 1% cups of boiling 
water, add ™% cup of honey and 1 ta- 
blespoon of lemon juice. Pour into a 
shallow pan and allow to set. Use 
lime or lemon flavor for the second 
batch, adding afew drops of green 
vegetable coloring. Proceed as above 
and pour into a second pan. When 
ready to serve, cut gelatine in small 
cubes, pile lightly in sherbet glasses 
and top with a dash of whipped cream 
slightly sweetened with honey. 

The Children Can Help 

Might as well try to keep bees out 
of honey as to try to keep the children 
(Dad, too,) out of the kitchen when 
holiday goodies are in the making. 
If they insist on helping and there are 


no cookies that need timing or deco- 
(Continued on page 766) 
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Why Liturgical Candles are Made of 


Beeswax 
H. H. Root 


[The citations quoted are from a mass of material supplied by the Redemptorist Rev. John 
Daszkiewicz.—H. H. R.] 


Within recent years there has been 
manifested in the Catholic Church a 
revived and more widespread interest 
in the Liturgy on the part of the laity. 
Books and magazine articles explain- 
ing the Liturgy and the symbolism of 
the ceremonies and objects used in 
the sacred rites of the Church are of 
frequent appearance. One of the top- 
ics treated in these expositions will be 
of interest to the readers of Glean- 
ings, namely, candles made of bees- 
wax. 

Candles play a conspicuous part in 
the ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church. In the Catholic Encyclopedia 
under “Candles” (vol. III, p. 247) we 
read that the Christians from the 
earliest times attached a definite and 
very beautiful symbolism to the light- 
ed candle made of beeswax. Being 
convinced of the virginity of the bees, 
they regarded the wax “as typifying 
in a most appropriate way the flesh of 
Jesus Christ born of a Virgin Mother. 
From this has sprung the further con- 
ception that the wick symbolizes 
more particularly the soul of Jesus 
Christ and the flame the Divinity 
which absorbs and dominates both. 
Thus the great paschal candle repre- 
sents Christ, the True Light, and the 
smaller candles are typical of each in- 
dividual Christian who strives to rep- 
resent Christ in his life.” 

To regard the beeswax of the can- 
dles used in religious ceremonies as 
typifying the body of the Redeemer 
born of a Virgin Mother, is one of the 
most beautiful examples of symbolism 
to be found in all the varied Liturgy 
of the Church. It is true that the 
Fathers of the Church who introduced 
this symbolism had a very primitive 
conception of the life of a bee and 
adopted a theory of propagation now 
known to be false. Yet in spite of that, 
their symbolical interpretation is just 
as valid and true today in the light of 
modern science as it was in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. Un- 
fortunately, however, some liturgical 
writers seem to think the opposite. 
They speak as if our present-day 
knowledge about bees and their man- 
ner of propagation has discredited 
this symbolism by robbing it of its 


foundation. In this they are wrong as 
can be demonstrated conclusively. 

It will aid our study of the question 
to quote a few typical examples of 
modern liturgical writers who think 
that the wax candle can no longer be 
regarded as a real symbol, founded in 
nature, of the Redeemer born ofa 
Virgin. The italics used are inserted. 

In a booklet, “Candles in the Ro- 
man Rite,” by the Rev. Edwin Ryan, 
D.D., we read on page 10: 


The custom of making church candles of 
beeswax was suggested from the then supposed 
virginity of bees, their wax being taken as a 
symbol of the Body of the Redeemer derived 
from His Virgin Mother, an interpretation 
which retains its beauty even though the bio- 
ay concept underlying it has long been re- 
ected. 


(Dr. Ryan has since acknowledged 
the error and expressed his thanks for 
having his attention called to it.) 


Mary Rose Parent in an article en- 
titled “Candle Power” which ap- 
peared in the January 5, 1935, issue 
of “The Ave Maria” published at No- 
tre Dame, Indiana, echoes the sam> 
sentiment: “Old Roman writers men- 
tion making candles out of beeswax 
and because of a certain significance 
the Church enjoins that candles used 
in the Mass be made if not wholly, at 
least mainly, of wax. It is the old idea 
of the virginity of bees that suggests 
the use of beeswax in ceremonies hon- 
oring Christ commemmorating His 
birth of a Virgin Mother.” 

The Benedictine Monks are per- 
haps the most prominent in the move- 
ment to enlist the interest of the laity 
in the Liturgy of the Church. Their 
pronouncements, therefore, count 
much in fashioning popular opinion 
in this matter. In the “Homiletic Re- 
view” for 1926 (vol. 26, p. 1151) in an 
article entitled ‘‘Lights and Candles 
in the Liturgy” by a Benedictine of 
Buckfast Abbey, England, we find 
this: 

Ecclesiastical writers of the Middle Ages 
have much to say about the symbolical meaning 
of our wax candles. With St. Anselm they see 
in the pure spotless pillar of wax an image of 
the Virginal Body of Christ; the wick stands 
for His Soul; and the bright flame on the sum- 
mit of the lighted candle is for them a fitting 


symbol of His Godhead. This symbolism ap- 
plies in a peculiar manner to the stately 


paschal candle, but it is equally true of the 
humble tapers of everyday use. The idea which 
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gave rise to this universally accepted mystical 
interpretation was the erroneous notion con- 
cerning the nature of bees which medieval writ- 
ers had inherited from the old philosophers and 
poets. The pure fragrant wax of our candles is 
produced by the bee, about whose partheno- 
genesis no one entertained any doubt, that is, 
its propagating itself without contamination of 
sensual indulgence. That great naturalist, Pliny 
the Elder, held this opinion and Virgil, whose 
authority and influence upon the medieval mind 
was paramount, repeats it in his own sonorous 
hexameters. 


Let us now take a look at the ideas 
about the nature of bees and their 
propagation prevalent in the early 
centuries of the Church and upon 
which the symbolism in question was 
based. 

St. Ambrose (340-397 A. D.) is very 
explicit: 

Bees all have the power to propagate but in 
the exercise of this power they retain the vir- 
ginal integrity of their bodies and as virgins 
beget their offspring; for there is no mating 
among them, nor are they subject to carnal pas- 
sion and they do not suffer the pangs of par- 
turition. Yet, lo, they send forth a swarm of 
descendants having gathered their offspring in 
their mouth from the plants. (Migne: vol. XIV, 
column 234.) 

Rufinus (345-410) is very emphatic 
about the virginity of bees: 

It is evident to all that bees know nothing of 
mating and that they do not travail in the be- 


getting of their offspring. (Migne: vol. XXI, 
col. 350). 

St. Augustine (354-430) is equally 
emphatic: 


It is certain that bees do not receive the 
seed of their offspring in carnal intercourse 
but find it scattered over the countryside and 
gather it in their mouth. (Migne: vol. XLII, 
col. 876). 


It is to be noted very carefully that 
there are two distinct contentions in 
these ancient views about bees. First, 
that they are virgins because they do 
not conceive and give birth in the or- 
dinary carnal manner. The second 
contention, distinct from the first, is 
that they propagate by gathering the 
seed of their fruit either from plants 
and flowers, as some held, or, as oth- 
ers thought, from the cadavers of ox- 
en. Now, the first contention, namely 
the virginity of bees, and for the rea- 
sons assigned by these authors, that 
they do not conceive and beget off- 
spring in the ordinary carnal man- 
ner, can stand even if the second con- 
tention, the peculiar manner of prop- 
agation, be proven false. Modern sci- 
entific investigation, through its dis- 
coveries about the nature and func- 
tion of the queen bee, has proven the 
old theories of propagation false, but 
at the same time it has firmly estab- 
lished the virginity of the worker bees 
which produce the wax—and it is on 
this latter that the symbolism of the 
wax used in candles is founded: the 


wax is the symbol, not the bee. In 
fact, far from voiding this symbolism, 
modern science has established for it 
an even firmer and more legitimate 
foundation. Early naturalists spoke 
of the bee as neuter. This idea is 
adopted by St. Augustine in his fa- 
mous work, “The City of God” 
(Migne: vol. XLI, col. 475): “Among 
bees here is neither male nor female.” 
Modern science, however, has prov- 
en that worker bees are female, un- 
developed and incapable of mating. 
The fully developed female which 
alone is capable of mating with the 
drone and does so mate, is the queen. 
The female character of the worker 
is established by the phenomenon of 
the laying worker, a recognized ex- 
ample of parthenogenesis. If a colony 
of bees becomes hopelessly queenless, 
some of the workers, even though in- 
capable of mating, begin to lay eggs. 
These unfertilized eggs, however, 
produce only drones. 


The peculiar theory of the ancients 
regarding the propagation of bees is 
not to be wondered at. First of all, it 
fitted in with the prevailing idea 
about the possibility of spontaneous 
generation. Then it must be remem- 
bered that it is only comparatively 
recently that the modern hive, which 
allows observation of the queen lay- 
ing eggs, has been introduced. Early 
writers all spoke of the queen as the 
ruler or “‘king”’ of the hive. They were 
absolutely correct, however, when 
they stated on the strength of their 
observations that bees (workers) did 
not carnally conceive and bear off- 
spring. Consequently, mistaking the 
queen, the actual mother of the hive, 
for a “king” and repeatedly observing 
workers with their heads in cells 
which upon inspection were found to 
have eggs deposited in their floor, 
they naturally thought these bees had 
deposited the eggs after gathering 
them from afar and carrying them to 
the hive in their “mouth”. 

Some of the early Christian writers 
spoke of the bee itself as a symbol of 
Christ born of a Virgin. An example 
of this is found in the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary composed about the sixth 
century. (Migne: vol. LVIV. col. 
1107) This symbolism has been dis- 
credited by modern science. But the 
wax of the candles used in the Litur- 
gy, produced by the virgin bee from 
the flowers of the earth as a symbol 
of the Redeemer born of a Virgin 
Mother, the Fairest Flower of all 


(Continued on page 767) 
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I Talk with My Bee Inspector 


Grant D. Morse 


And I Learn a Thing or Two 
Each Time He Comes 


Each year I enjoy being present 
when the state bee inspector exam- 
ines my bees. It’s almost like being a 
school boy again and having the thrill 
of taking an examination. 

In many ways it is a very real ex- 
amination. The inspector is chiefly 
concerned to determine if disease is 
present in my colonies, but I know 
that at the same time if I am “to pass” 
in his estimation, my colonies must 
be in good condition. 

Being in ‘‘good condition” involves 
several qualities, first of which, prob- 
ably, is strength. I know my bee in- 
spector isn’t very much impressed 
with my talent as a beekeeper unless 
the colonies give evidence of making 
good quantities of honey, or being 
strong enough to do so as soon asa 
honey flow is on. 

Each year he says: “I examine a 
great many bees every year that seem 
to give their owners much satisfac- 
tion, but I know they don’t make 
much honey.” 

I gather from this annual remark 
of his that he is primarily impressed 
by the ability of the beekeeper who is 
able to maintain colonies that can 
and do produce. 

“No eggs here,” he remarks signifi- 
cantly. And I know immediately that 
I get some credit (in his estimation) 
deducted for having failed to keep 
a producing queen in every colony. 
“This one appears to have swarmed 
out.”’ My face falls because I know 
(in his thinking) he is politely accus- 
ing me of failing to keep the force of 
bees in that hive from dividing their 
numbers and thus practically elimi- 
nating production in that hive for the 
year. 

“This one is ugly’, I warn him. 

He says nothing, but I observe that 
he blows in a few puffs of smoke at 
the entrance a minute or so before 
making any move to take off the cov- 
er. I notice, too, that he is careful to 
puff smoke in under the inner cover 
as he inserts his hive tool, then pauses 
again before actually taking off the 
inner cover. 


He senses that I am noticing this 
detail and remarks: “‘You have to get 


smoke into the eyes of those guards 
before you give them any cause to 
leave their guard duty positions’, 
else they'll make life miserable for 
you”. 

I note that he keeps the smoker ev- 
er ready, and takes time to give in 
turn a little puff or two of smoke to 
every two or three frames before lift- 
ing them out. 

“What smoke fuel do you use?” I 
ask him. 

“Chunks of basswood.” 

“Don’t you like burlap’’, I inquire. 
“It has a pleasant aroma to me and 
adds to my enjoyment as I work with 
the bees.”’ 

“I don’t smoke, myself,” he replies, 
“and I find burlap smoke hurts my 
eyes.” 

(From this I’m not able to guess 
whether or not he is being a bit face- 
tious and implying that I smoke ter- 
rible cigars; but I guess not, for he 
said the same thing last year.) 

I am impressed by the manner in 
which he gives each frame a kind of 
sidewise shake to get the greater part 
of the bees off before lifting the fram- 
all the way out of the hive body. The 
result consistently seems to be that 
he thereby avoids getting a great 
number of bees into the air—a condi- 
tion that is more or less disagreeable 
to some men as they work. I was the 
more impressed by his method be- 
cause it contrasts significantly with 
my own procedure of shaking the 
bees down on top of the frames, and 
differs even more greatly from the 
method employed by a good friend of 
mine, a large operator, who custo- 
marily shakes his bees off the frames 
onto the ground in front of the hive. 
Both of these methods have distinct 
advantages over my previous custom. 
The bee inspector’s method has the 
advantage of not stirring up the bees 
so much and of keeping them from 
flight. My friend’s method appears to 
have the advantage of getting the 
bees out of the hive with the conse- 
quence that not so many of them are 
in the way while the frames are being 
moved. 


I noted with interest the care my 
inspector took to put the queen ex- 
cluder down on top of the surplus su- 
per before setting the second-story 
brood chamber on it. (He had to take 
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off both in order to get down into the 
lower brood chamber.) 

“If I don’t do that, the queen might 
get into the surplus super when I 
didn’t know it and be shut off from 
the brood nest when I replace the su- 
pers.” 

I recognized immediately the sense 
of that, but realized, too, that I had 
—_ always been careful to do it my- 
self. 

I wanted to save time, so I went 
through some of the hives after he 
was through examining them in order 
that I might cut the queen cells. He 
evidently observed that I was pulling 
out every frame in the upper super 
for this purpose. 

“You can save a great deal of time 
by merely tipping up the upper super 
and looking for cells on the low- 
er edges of those upper frames’, 
he said. (This, I find is especial- 
ly true when the _ second story 
of the brood nest is a half-depth 
super.) Probably every’ experi- 
enced beekeeper already knows this, 
but I confess it hadn’t occurred to me. 
To be sure, the beekeeper may in this 


manner occasionally skip a cell on 
the side of the comb in the upper su- 
per, but not too often, especially if 
the upper super has considerable 
honey in it. And the time saved is tre- 
mendous! I find that bees become 
angrier, too, when it is necessary to 
keep the hive open for the time re- 
quired to examine carefully all of the 
twenty frames. 

Every year I learn something new, 
as I watch my bee inspector and talk 
with him. I know, too, that he enjoys 
having the owner there as he works. 
I suspect that the work of inspecting 
can become tedious when the inspec- 
tor has to work alone. I appreciate, 
too, that he isa bit relieved in his 
thinking from any fear that I, as the 
owner of the bees he is examining, 
will have any excuse to blame him for 
careless work, misplacing frames, 
mixing supers, and carelessly killing 
my best queens, because if I am there 
I know what he is doing, and he 
knows that I know it. 

I enjoy the annual visit of my bee 
inspector and enjoy talking with him. 

Saugerties, N. Y. 





Where Poplars are Popular 

















An ideal comb honey apiary near Hagerman, Idaho. A good windbreak is quite essential; also the 
bees are forced to fly up and over. 
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Recent Progress in Industrial 
Utilization of Honey 


C. A. Browne 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Washington, D. C. 


[Dr. C. A. Browne, the writer of the sub- 
joined paper which he read at the International 
meeting in Washington, D. C., has been first, 
last, and all the time, a warm friend of bee- 
keepers. He cooperated with Dr. Phillips in the 
early days. He became head of the sugar la- 
boratory just after the passage of the Pure 
Food Law in 1906 when Dr. Harvey Wiley was 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry. When Dr. 
Wiley resigned, Browne became Chief of the 
Bureau, a position that he held for many 
years. His early work on honey is recited in the 
paper below. 

He has written many things for this journal 
and for the ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture. You 
will find his name frequently mentioned in the 


text, particularly in the preface. 

This paper merits careful study by the earn- 
est student, and it is hoped that the necessary 
research work can be put through. Payne and 


Lothrop have already done some work as shown 
by the pages of this journal. See Lothrop’s ar- 
ticle on page 664 of the last issue.—Editor.] 


It is a great pleasure upon my part 
to have this opportunity of addressing 
a group that represents such a wide- 
spread agricultural industry as that of 
beekeeping. My personal interest in 
the chemistry and technology of hon- 
ey, and particularly in methods of an- 
alyzing and detecting the adulteration 
of honey, goes back to the year 1906. 
It was just after the passage of the 
Pure Food Law, when, as head of the 
Sugar Laboratory in the Bureau of 
Chemistry, of which Dr. Wiley was 
then chief, I was called upon to cope 
with the problem of detecting the 
adulteration of honey with commer- 
cial invert sugar. This adulterant was 
prepared by inverting cane sugar at 
high temperature with dilute hydro- 
chloric, citric or tartaric acid, and 
since honey itself consists largely of 
invert sugar, the problem presented 
unusual difficulties. I needed a large 
number of genuine honeys for pur- 
poses of comparison and it was in this 
emergency that Dr. Frank Phillips, 
then in charge of the beekeeping 
work of the Department, became a 
friend in need by placing at my dis- 
posal 100 genuine American honeys 
with authentic information as to their 
type and origin. Dr. Phillips thus laid 
the groundwork of Bulletin 110 of the 
Bureau of Chemistry upon the Chem- 
ical Analysis and Composition of 


American Honeys which included al- 
so a microscopical study of honey pol- 
len by W. J. Young. This bulletin, 
though long out of print, is still re- 
ferred to as a source of information 


upon the chemical composition of 
American honeys. 

Much water has flowed under the 
bridge in the 30 years since this work 
was completed and in this time much 
new information about the chemical 
composition of honey has been ac- 
quired with which I am not wholly 
familiar. In fact, although maintain- 
ing an interest in the subject I ceased 
in 1907 to be a honey chemist, my ac- 
tivities in agricultural chemistry hav- 
ing been diverted into other fields. 
Other more competent successors to 
this work in our Bureau, however, 
have still carried it on and it is to one 
of these, Mr. R. E. Lothrop, who has 
done so much in arranging the exhib- 
its of this meeting, that I am especial- 
ly indebted for much of the material 
contained in this paper. 


Bees Valued From the Standpoint of 
Pollination 

The honey industry is a very wide- 
spread one, and affects almost every 
nook and corner of the United States: 
there being probably between 600,000 
and 800,000 persons in the United 
States who keep bees. While the mon- 
etary value of the honey and wax pro- 
duced is not great enough to allow us 
to class beekeeping as a major agri- 
cultural industry in the United States, 
this cash value nevertheless does not 
represent the true relative economic 
importance of beekeeping. It has been 
estimated that the annual value of 
beekeeping for cross-pollination pur- 
poses is between 3 and 10 times the 
actual cash value of the honey and 
beeswax produced. Other insects con- 
tribute to pollination, but it has been 
observed that in the early part of the 
season when fruit trees are in bloom, 
other pollenizing insects are very 
scarce. The actual agricultural value 
of domestic bees is, therefore, far 
greater than the value of the industry 
estimated in terms of the product, 
honey. 

I might relate here that during a 
trip I made to Europe seven years 
ago, I was much impressed by reports 
I obtained from various apicultural 
authorities in Germany. During the 
years of the World War, bees were 
greatly neglected in Germany due to 
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the stress of war conditions. This 
neglect of beekeeping at that time was 
reflected not only in diminished pro- 
duction of honey, but of far greater 
importance, in the diminished yield 
of certain agricultural crops in that 
country, particularly fruits. 

Nevertheless, beekeepers keep bees 
for the revenue derived from the hon- 
ey and very rarely are beekeepers of- 
fered any financial inducement to 
make their bees available for pollina- 
tion of fruit orchards and other agri- 
cultural crops. Profitable disposal of 
honey will always be an important 
factor, regardless of the exact condi- 
tions of beekeeping. A decline in per 
capita consumption of honey is an ev- 
en more serious threat to future ade- 
quacy of pollination of agricultural 
crops than to reduction in income of 
some 800,000 beekeepers. 

At the present time, the bulk of the 
honey produced and consumed in the 
United States is used on the table, 
principally as a spread and in home 
cooking. A limited quantity finds an 
outlet for industrial purposes. Sweet- 
ness, flavor and high caloric value 
have been the foremost consideration 
in the use of honey as a food. During 
recent years blander sweets in the 
form of syrups have come into com- 
petition with honey to a much greater 
extent. As a food, honey is not used in 
the home to the same extent as syr- 
ups. The natural physiological crav- 
ing for products of higher mineral 
content than honey and the more rap- 
id cloying of the appetite for sweets, 
produced by honey, are possible ex- 
planations for this preference. For 
this reason it might be well not to de- 
pend too much on increased consump- 
tion of honey for table use. 


Why Honey is Valuable as a Food 


On the other hand, honey has other 
properties which give it outstanding 
value for certain industrial and com- 
mercial food uses. These properties 
vary with the composition of the hon- 
ey which, in turn, depends upon floral 
type. Among the factors of composi- 
tion which influence the properties in 
question are the proportion of non- 
sugar constituents, the ratio of levu- 
lose to dextrose, the proportion of in- 
organic salts and the proportion of 
colloidal substances. One of the most 
valuable of these properties is hygro- 
scopicity, i.e., ability to absorb and 
retain moisture, which is quite char- 
acteristic of honeys containing high 
proportions of levulose and colloidal 
organic substances. An investigation 


conducted by me 15 years ago showed 
that honey excelled molasses, com- 
mercial glucose and malt syrup in 
moisture retaining power, being ful- 
ly equal in this respect to levulose, 
the most hygroscopic of the sugars. 
This property should render certain 
types of honey valuable for use in 
commercial baking, particularly for 
cakes and other sweet goods, as a 
means of retarding staling and drying 
out. 


Possible Uses of Honey not Adapted 
to Table Purposes 


More suitable market outlets for 
honey of certain types which are not 
well adapted to table use is necessary 
for the welfare of the honey indus- 
try. Such honey is frequently diffi- 
cult to dispose of for table use even 
at low prices. Marketing of this honey 
for such use tends to depress the sale 
and price of the better grades. It is 
quite possible that such honey may 
have characteristics, other than flav- 
or and appearance, which render it 
well suited for some industrial uses. 
The development of such new uses 
will be beneficial both to the honey 
industry and to consuming industries. 
In many instances in which the use of 
honey has been tried for commercial 
food and other industrial purposes, 
unsatisfactory results have been ob- 
tained because of failure to use hon- 
ey of the proper type. The use of hon- 
ey for such purposes has been handi- 
capped and retarded because of the 
difference in composition and proper- 
ties of various types of honey which 
results from the fact that it is a nat- 
ural product derived from different 
kinds of floral nectar. 

This problem cannot be solved sat- 
isfactorily by testing a miscellaneous 
lot of honey samples for each particu- 
lar purpose. The composition of hon- 
ey of different types is so distinct and 
influences to such a great extent the 
properties desired, that a chemical 
study of each type of honey in rela- 
tion to those properties is essential 
in order that the type of honey most 
suited for each use may be properly 
identified, and adequate sources of 
supply located. Once this is done and 
the necessary earmarks of identifica- 
tions established, consuming indus- 
tries would have far less difficulty in 
obtaining adequate supplies of honey 
of suitable characteristics. 

An example pointedly illustrating 
this very thing comes to my mind. 
Some time ago a large candy manu- 

(Continued on page 767) 
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Price Cutters 


E. Busler 


If These Could Be Eliminated 
Our Industry Would Be 
Better Off 


If you want to make a beekeeper 
mad just start the subject of ‘‘Price- 
Cutters’, and you will have a red- 
hot conversation started that may last 
far into the night. 

Price-cutting has two sides and the 
opposite to price-cutting is what I call 
the price-hog. This last-named fellow 
is full of steam for higher prices even 
though the market doesn’t warrant 
such prices. Dumpers are another 
class of salesmen that are bad, even 
worse than the price-cutter and price- 
hog. Let us now consider these three 
classes of honey sellers to see how 
they affect the local producer of hon- 
ey. 

The Price-Cutter 

The price-cutter is the fellow that 
either produces or buys cheap hon- 
ey and sells at just a few cents a 
pound less than what good honey 
should sell for. He may be _ well- 
known or just a fly-by-night packer 
who thinks that he can get by with 
anything just so long as he moves the 
honey. 

This price-cutter may get his honey 
by paying for it with checks that 
come back marked “No Funds”. 

Strangers who drive up in new 
trucks and offer to take all the honey 
you can produce and are willing to 
pay what you ask and who pay by 
check, should be watched. It takes 
nerve sometimes to tell a well-man- 
nered honey buyer that his check is 
no good to you and that he will have 
to pay cash or by certified check, but 
you will be ahead if you are firm 
along financial lines with strangers. 

The worst price-cutter is a concern 
that bottles honey for chain stores. 
They take a sample of your honey, 
run your grade down and buy as 
cheaply as they can. If you sell to that 
kind of a firm the chances are your 
honey will be blended with other 
honey and sold as first-class table 
honey. 

I had an experience with such a 
buyer a few years ago. He said my 
honey was of poor quality and that 
all he could pay was three cents per 


pound, I to furnish cans and cases, 
and pay the freight. My net price for 
this honey would have been less than 
one cent per pound. Needless to say 
this firm did not get my honey and I 
won’t run another chance of getting 
mad by sending another sample of 
honey for them to run down. 

Again, the price-cutter may be a 
small beekeeper who owns just a few 
hives of bees and when he sees your 
ad in the local paper he puts an ad in 
offering honey for just a few cents a 
pound less. I find that the best way 
to deal with this fellow is to buy his 
supply if he will sell and market it 
with your honey. Last fall I found an 
example of this fellow. He had only 
a thousand pounds of light amber 
honey. I was retailing five-pound 
buckets for 75c and I tried to get this‘ 
beekeeper to sell likewise. He finally 
told me that he could not sell for that 
price and that he was going to cut 
the price to 50c per bucket. It didn’t 
take long to figure what this would 
do to the local trade. I bought all he 
had to sell for 47c a bucket. He made 
more out of his honey at this price 
than if he had cut the price down tv 
50c a bucket and peddled from house 
to house. 


How About the Price Hog? 


He is the fellow that wants about 
twice as muchas honey is really 
worth. He would like to fix a big 
price on honey and make every one 
live up to it. He has the finest honey 
in the U. S. A. and no foolin’, he has 
pure Italian bees, and his honey is 
just naturally a food fit for the angels. 
Well, this fellow has his place in the 
world but we should be thankful that 
he doesn’t have the price-fixing of 
honey or very little honey would be 
sold. 


What About the Dumper? 


This fellow may raise his own hon- 
ey or may buy honey as cheaply as he 
can. I had a sample of the dumper 
brought home to me recently. He 
brought a load of honey to southern 
Indiana for store trade. He found the 
stores pretty well supplied and not 
wanting to truck his honey home he 
put the price down so that the honey 
moved. His prices were $1.35 per case 
of twelve one-pound jars. The honey 
was nicely packed in modern jars and 
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the jars were nicely labelled. I sam- 
pled the honey. It was not the best on 
the market but it was fairly good 
honey. Now, you who have been sell- 
ing honey can figure out just what 
this man made on this honey. He 
would have been far ahead to have 
sold his honey wholesale. 


Let us review the above three class- 
es of beekeepers or packers. 


Time is a great healer and the three 
above mentioned fellows will fall in 
line with the market sooner or later. 
The price-cutter if he be a small pro- 
ducer, will in all probability sell out 
to a more successful producer who 
has better marketing methods. The 
price-hog will fall in line with hon- 
ey values so that his honey will move; 
and the dumper will be with us a very 
short time if he buys his honey; and, 
if he produces the honey he sells, he 
will probably be a dissatisfied pro- 
ducer and he will turn his labors to a 
different cause. 


There is never any excuse for a 
honey dumper. There probably is 
some excuse for the price-cutter and 
the price-hog. Cost of production, size 
of crop, distance from market, and a 
thousand and one things make each 
case different. 


Determine Production and Selling 
Costs 


A man selling his product locally 
where he is well-known, usually gives 
good service, and guaranteeing his 
product will receive more than a 
stranger in said market. Said stranger 
may have to sell much cheaper to in- 
duce sales, and again a poor crop may 
cause a producer to demand a bigger 


price for his honey than it is really 
worth. 

Each and every individual should 
attempt to figure out his production 
costs. If over a number of years your 
yield is such that you are getting 
ahead, and you are getting paid for 
your labor, all well and good; but if 
in the course of years you are work- 
ing at a disadvantage, your crops are 
short and prices down, it might be 
best to go into some other line of busi- 
ness. Your success as a beekeeper 
will simmer down to three things; 
you, your location, and the market. 

When I speak of markets, I mean 
all forms of markets for honey, wheth- 
er it be for baking honey or for honey 
as a spread for hotcakes. And you, as 
a producer of honey must be up on 
the market, and the best way that I 
know of, is to become a_ subscriber 
to one or more good bee journals 
that run monthly market pages. Per- 
haps if the price-cutters and dumpers 
who sometimes vex us so much were 
members of beekeepers’ associations, 
read bee journals and knew the mar- 
kets, our marketing problem would 
be more satisfactory to all concerned. 

Therefore, I am starting the ball to 
rolling by giving some gift subscrip- 
tion to non-subscribers of bee journ- 
als, with the hope that such literature 
may cause them to market their hon- 
ey ina more orderly manner, thus 
raising my own standard of honey 
sales. 

Rockport, Ind. 


[Beekeepers must remember that in deter- 
mining a selling price that will allow a reason- 
able profit, three factors must be considered: 
(1) cost of production, (2) cost of selling, (3) 
margin of profit. If the margin of profit is not 
included in the selling price beekeepers will be 
working for nothing.—Editor.]} 





Bees Need Wind Protection 


In the absence of natural wind 
breaks, such as trees, shrubbery, or 
buildings, a board fence about six or 
eight feet high may be erected. The 
boards should be spaced one or two 
inches apart and thus the force of the 
wind is broken and the bees are given 
protection. 
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A Confab 


Conducted by the Editors 





The restoration of “A Confab” in 
the November, 1937, issue of Glean- 
ings has apparently made life more 
worth while for quite a number of 
beekeepers, at least we judge so from 
contributions and comments already 
received. One beekeeper was kind 
enough to say that if his contribution 
should not appear in “Confab” that 
he would not be “‘miffed’”’. This is the 
spirit we admire. Contributors may 
feel assured, however, that matter 
sent for this Department will have 
fair consideration and if found suita- 
ble, will appear in due time. 


More About Carbolic Acid 


It seems that this question of 
whether or not carbolic acid can be 
used satisfactorily for removing sur- 
plus honey is not easily disposed of. 
The discussion thus far has centered 
around the possibility of tainting the 
honey. Another question is raised by 
W. H. Hull of Vienna, Va. His ques- 
tion and comments follow: 

Does Carbolic Acid Injure Bees? 

Does carbolic acid inflict permanent 
injury on the queen? This question was 
raised by George Harrison, of Purcell- 
ville, Va., at a recent meeting of Virginia 
beekeepers. The question came up in his 
mind, he explained, when he noted that 
his hives were not overflowing with bees 
in the early part of the summer, as they 
formerly were. And checking back for a 
possible cause, the use of carbolic acid in 
removing honey was the only thing he 
could find that was different. No replies 
were made to this during the meeting, but 
afterward, in conversation, some bee- 
keepers reported a like experience over a 
period of several years’ time—that is, 
very few colonies overflowing with bees, 
whereas that was formerly an outstand- 
ing characteristic of all colonies in good 
condition during May and June, especial- 
ly. In each case there had been no change 
in the system of management to account 
for this condition, except that carbolic 
acid had been used. Others defended this 
easy way of removing honey, although 
they stressed the importance of removing 
the screen as soon as possible. 

Neither T. C. Asher, President of the 
Virginia Beekeepers’ Association and a 
1200-eolony man, nor Henry W. Weather- 
ford, State Beekeeping Specialist, could 
shed any light on the problem from their 


own experience. They had both rejected 
the carbolic acid idea at the time it was 
being taken up by others, preferring to 
continue with bee escapes. A visit to the 
yards of these two leaders of the craft 
showed no lack of populous colonies, al- 
though the honey flow had not been all 
that could be desired. Of course, this was 
later in the season than the critical period 
to which Mr. Harrison referred—the peri- 
od during the early part of the honey flow. 

The experience of others will in time 
answer the question of whether carbolic 
acid inflicts permanent injury on bees. 
It may affect them in much the same way 
that poison gas affects human beings. 
Many aman gassed in the war twenty 
years ago is still able to be about but has 
never fully recovered. ° 

Meanwhile, one of the arguments in 
favor of carbolic acid, or, rather, one of 
the objections to bee escapes, seems to 
have been removed. It was formerly ar- 
gued that putting a super of extracting 
combs above the bee escape permitted it 
to cool so much that extracting was diffi- 
cult. With the general use of the hot 
knife, improved extractor design, and 
power-driven extractors, this objection no 
longer carries weight. 

W. H. Hull, 
Vienna, Va. 


Now along comes the Senior Edi- 
tor, E. R. Root, who has just returned 
from some bee meetings in Wisconsin 
and Illinois where this subject was 
up for discussion. Mr. Root’s com- 
ments follow: 

The question came up at the recent Wis- 
consin Convention about the use of car- 
bolie acid for forcing bees out of supers. 
James Gwin, a well known beekeeper also 
connected with the Marketing Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin, said that not a few 
lots of honey in Wisconsin had to be re- 
jected because of the strong odor of car- 
bolic acid in the honey. He did not con- 
demn the use of the acid when rightly 
used according to directions; but he 
cautioned that the carelessness on the 
part of a few might give rise to news- 
paper stories of “poisoned honey” and 
then honey would receive a body blow 
from which it would not soon recover. 

Already too many unfavorable reports 
of carbolic smelling honey have come in 
and one comes from the largest buyer of 
honey on the Pacific Coast. See page 673, 
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November, 1937 Gleanings. It is a quick, 
easy way to get bees out of supers, but— 
E. R. Root 


Top Entrances 

In last month’s “Confab” we sug- 
gested as one of the topics for con- 
sideration in this department, “Top 
vs. Bottom Winter Hive Entrances, or 
Both.” There are many angles of ap- 
proach to this subject. One is brought 
out in a question in the “Asked and 
Answered” department of November, 
1937, Gleanings, page 703, where the 
following question is asked by Carl 
Novak, “If I close up the bottom en- 
trance and open the top entrance will 
not the bees fly out of the top en- 
trance, and then try to get in the bot- 
tom entrance, when taking winter 
flights?” 

T. O’B. Clouse, Nashport, Ohio, 
throws some light on this question in 
his contribution just received. which 
follows: 

From Bottom to Top Entrance 

It is probable that many of us have 
wondered what happens when the en- 
trance is changed from the bottom to the 
top of the hive. As Carl Novak suggested 
on page 703, November Gleanings, the 
bees may go out of the top entrance and 
cluster at the bottom entrance,—but not 
when packed nor if proper precautions 
are taken. I “asked the bees” this last 
fall. . 

I closed the bottom entrance of a hive, 
using only a top entrance through two 
holes in the front of a super of packing 
material. The hive was not changed in any 
other way. For several nights there were 
clusters of bees at the lower entrance, and 
so I let these bees in there. 

Then straw was firmly banked up 
against the front of the double-brood- 
chamber hive to keep the bees away from 
the lower part of the hive. The bees flew 
around and over this straw and discov- 
ered the top entrance which they entered. 

I packed this hive several days ago in 
a “wire-pack” using this top entrance. 
The bees re-located their entrance as the 
appearance of the hive was changed. 

Results seem to be that bees will clus- 
ter at the bottom entrance if allowed to, 
but will learn the new position of the top 
entrance if the bottom entrance is well 
covered. Also, a middle entrance in the 
top brood chamber was found v0 give the 
same results if the lower entrance was 
closed. Do my Italians have an exact 
sense of location, or, is it simply habit? 

T. O’B. Clouse, 
Nashport, Ohio 

It seems obvious that colonies oc- 

cupying two-story hives with regu- 
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lar bottom entrances during the fall, 
being changed over to top entrances 
late in the fall when packed for win- 
ter would become somewhat con- 
fused. If we are not mistaken some 
who use top winter entrances advo- 
cate leaving a very small bottom en- 
trance. Possibly some top entrance 
beekeepers will have something to of- 
fer on this matter. 


Cause and Cure for Early Super- 
sedure 


The above topic was also suggested 
in our former confab. M. N. Freeland, 
Buchanan, Tenn., has the following 
to offer: 

I notice in your “Confab” that one of 
your topics for discussion is, “The Cause 
and Cure for Early Supersedure of 
Queens.” I am giving my experience and 
hope it will be of some benefit. 

For 18 years I have had the pleasure of 
raising and testing all kinds of queens. 
My experience is that there are only three 
ways of growing good queen bees. First, 
natural swarming. Second, supersedure. 
Third, queenless colonies. All three are 
nature’s ways, also all are direct from the 
egg. There is no grafting done in the bee 
hive by the bees. The queen surely lays 
eggs in the queen cell cups. 

Now I will try to tell why the queens 
are superseded so early, also, why they 
are of such poor quality in other ways, 
such as producing weak bees, bees that 
will not defend their hives, bees that are 
not good at honey gathering and winter- 
ing, and get AFB easily. My idea is this: 
90% of the large queen breeders use the 
grafting method. Now in using the graft- 
ing method it is possible to raise a great 
number of queens easily, but just as long 
as this method is used there will never be 
perfect queens. I never could get queens 
to give me perfect satisfaction until I 
started to raise them direct from the egg. 
I have seen many queens that were 
raised by the grafting method that were 
large, fine looking and very prolific, pro- 
ducing lots of bees. They just didn’t 
know how to get the nectar. However, 
these bees were great consumers of honey 
and sugar syrup, provided it was put 
conveniently in the hives. I want queens 
raised from eggs and not by the grafting 
method. 

M. N. Freeland, 
Buchanan, Tenn. 


Mr. Freeland makes some pretty 
strong statements that will doubtless 
be refuted by commercial queen- 
breeders and those who have had ex- 
perience with queen reared by the 
two methods mentioned. 
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Beekeeping in South Carolina 
H. H. Root 








apiary of Paul 
E. Barr, Lex- 
ington, S. C. 
Made of local 
lumber thee 
sheds are in- 
expensive. 
They protect 
the hives from 
sun and rain 
and it is easi- 
er to work 
with the bees. 
No. 2—E. 8. 
Prevost, State 
Extension Specialist 
in Beekeeping, and 
Mr. Barr. Mr. Barr 
says he is going to be 
the biggest beekeeper 
in South Carolina. 
No. 3 William Hen- 
Moore, Pendle- 
ton, South Carolina, a 
promising 4-H Club 
bey and already a 
good beekeeper. Wil- 
liam takes his work 
seriously whether it is 
picking cotton or 
picking a good queen. 
No. 4 R. H. Burley 
with his class in agri- 
culture at Lexington 
High School on a visit 
to Mr. Barr’s apiary. 
No. 5 William 
Moore’s beeyard a- 
mong the pines. 
No. 6 Mr. Barr gets his wet extracting combs 
cleaned up and unfinished comb honey complete- 


ly sealed by stacking the wet combs on the back 
of a double-bottom. 


No. 7 E. 8S. Prevost, State Extension Apiarist 
of South Carolina, has an efficient group of 
County Agents all of whom are interested in bees. 
At Mr. Prevost’s left stands the diminutive Coun- 
ty Agent of Colleton Co., L. W. Alford. 


No. 8 Field demonstration of South Carolina 


State Association at the home of County Agent 
Hopkins, near Columbia. 


No. 9 On September 14, 1937, the first meet- 
ing of the South Carolina state beekeepers’ asso- 
ciation was held at the Chamber of Commerce, Co- 
lumbia. More than sixty were present. 
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From the Field of Experience 





BEES PRACTICE FIRST AID 
K. C. Bose 


How much do bees know about 
first aid and artificial respiration? I 
am prompted to ask this question af- 
ter witnessing the following incident: 

During the last honey flow I was 
somewhat behind hand in keeping 
some hives at an out-apiary supplied 
with combs. The result, as was to be 
expected, was that wherever there 
was room a comb was built on the 
cover. 

On one of these hives I removed the 
cover with comb attached and leaned 
it against the hive stand and proceed- 
ed to clear the super of other bits of 
burr comb. While doing this I noticed 
that the weight of the bees and honey 
caused this comb on the cover to fold 
over. 

After fixing things right in the su- 
per I set about removing the comb 
from the cover, when on lifting the 
folded portion of the comb I saw the 
queen—one of my best ones that I in- 
tended to breed from—deeply im- 
bedded in the under layer of comb. I 
quickly tapered a match-stick and 
carefully spread the wax around her 
so that she could crawl out. She did 
not move—dead, I concluded, and 
blamed myself for not looking for her 
on this comb before setting it down. 

I held her in the hollow of my hand 
for fully two minutes during which 
time she made no movement. This 
strengthened the idea that she was 
dead. But she wasn’t. 


Just through curiosity I put her on 
top of the frames to see what the bees 
would do. Immediately the bees be- 
came greatly excited, they surround- 
ed their mother, and while it would 
be difficult to describe what they ac- 
tually did, it seemed to me as though 
some were pulling at her legs, others 
at her wings, while others fanned 
lustily although the effect of the 
smoke used when the hive was opened 
had long since died away. This be- 
havior of the bees continued for about 
three minutes, then imagine my sur- 
prise when I saw the queen turn over 
(she had been placed on the frames 
on her back) and quietly crawl along 
the top of the frame for a few inches 
and disappear between the combs. 


I inspected this hive six days later, 
saw the queen, but no eggs in the 
cells, yet no queen-cells were started. 

I again inspected this hive two 
weeks later and found egg-laying and 
brood-rearing proceeding as usual. 
Since then I have been looking at this 
queen regularly but can find nothing 
out of the ordinary. Apparently she is 
none the worse for this experience. 

Do you think she should still be 
used as a breeding queen? 

Demerara, British Guiana. 

eee 


MERCHANDISING HONEY 


Fred E. Kunkel 


Honey is a product which though 
consumed, is not consumed in suffi- 
cient volume to stimulate demand to 
the extent where a good price can be 
secured. It is trite to say that price is 
regulated by supply and demand, be- 
cause everybody knows that. But if 
we grasp the tail of that idea it can 
readily be seen that the thing to do in 
merchandising honey is to create de- 
mand. 

The honey producer has been han- 
dicapped because of the absence of 
that demand. It can readily be seen 
that if a beekeeper can develop 100 
steady repeat customers one month 
and 150 the next and keep on build- 
ing business in that way (provided he 
had the honey available for sale), that 
presently he would have more cus- 
tomers than honey. 

With a honey shortage prices would 
naturally go up. Honey eaters would 
be so used to having their honey that 
they would not like to do without it. 

If the beekeeper takes his honey to 
a store for selling, the grocer or deli- 
catessen has a thousand and one other 
items to sell and the honey is buried 
among them only to be dug up to sup- 
ply a want announced by a customer. 
Honey is not aggressively merchan- 
dised. This type of merchant can nev- 
er merchandise 1,001 products effi- 
ciently, even if he were inclined to do 
so. Naturally, the only way to stimu- 
late demand for honey is to work on 
the consumer. 

Honey should be in every pantry 
and served on every table in the 
home, restaurant or hotel, just as 
much as any other food commodity, 
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yet it is bought only once in a while. 
There is not enough demand for it. 
Nothing has, in fact, been done to 
stimulate that demand. Out of 100 
housekeepers canvassed in a certain 
city, it was learned that 

10% never use it; 

37% use honey once or twice a year; 
23% bought honey about 6 times a 


year; 
30% kept honey on hand all the time 
like any other grocery item. 

It naturally follows that in order to 
merchandise honey and stimulate de- 
mand in 70% of the people of a com- 
munity, that some aggressive mer- 
chandising methods must be used. 
How can this be done? 

An organized industry can adver- 
tise just as much as “Sun-kist” or- 
anges are being advertised, or “Ivory 
Soap” or “G. Washington Coffee’, 
whether it be over the radio or in the 
magazines or in the local newspaper. 

But the individual producer can do 
nothing except find customers for his 
product and sell it at the prevailing 
market price. The more new custo- 
mers he can find, the more he can get 
for his honey. 

Washington, D. C. 


[It is obvious that at present there isn’t 
enough honey produced in this country to even 
make a dent on the market. This year it is 
doubtful if the production will amount to more 
than one pound for each person in the U. S. A. 
What the industry needs is more honey, and, 
as Mr. Kunkle has said, we need a well organ- 
ized industry to advertise and popularize our 
product.—FEditor. ] 

eee 


COMPARING NOTES ON CELLAR 
WINTERING 


C. H. Pease 


E. S. Miller’s article on “Thirty 
Years of Cellar Wintering” in the No- 
vember, 1937, Gleanings, page 667, 
contains considerable food for 
thought, and, although his experience 
beats mine by nearly twice the num- 
ber of years, my record of results 
beats his. He says his “winter losses 
have been far less than with bees 
wintered outside,” while mine are 
“far less” than that, i.e., I have not 
had a single loss from wintering in 
my cellar in fifteen years. 

I am surprised that in all those thir- 
ty years Mr. Miller has not even once 
tried feeding sugar syrup instead of 
wintering on that “ample supply of 
fall honey.” He states that he has 


“noted no bad effects from wintering 
on goldenrod and aster,” yet in the 
first paragraph of his article he said 
“in our early experience we have al- 


lowed colonies to remain too long in 
the cellar in spring, resulting in ex- 
cess moisture with dysentery and loss 
of colonies.” 

Judging from my own experience, 
I doubt if it was the excess moisture 
that caused the dysentery, because in 
my “early experience” the first two 
years that I used my cellar, water 
came in to a depth of over an inch all 
over the floor, remaining there for at 
least two weeks. After it subsided the 
cellar was reeking with dampness un- 
til after the bees went out in April, 
but no loss resulted. 

As to fall honey for wintering 
bees: Valparaiso, Indiana, and Ca- 
naan, Connecticut, are in nearly the 
same latitude, although Mr. Miller is 
a trifle nearer the equator and natur- 
ally has a shorter period of confine- 
ment ‘for his bees than we have. Our 
fall honey is almost never uniform 
and it is not safe to depend on it for 
wintering. I was convinced of this af- 
ter the winter of 1933-’34 when a 
farmer beekeeper with 19 colonies, 
living about half a mile from us, win- 
tered on it outside. I fed sugar syrup 
and put my bees in the cellar. When 
spring came every one of my colonies 
went out in perfect condition and the 
neighbor had 19 dead ones. 


Of course, I realize that beekeepers 
do not like to pay good money to tne 
sugar industry when their bees can 
gather their own sweet for nothing, 
but I was brought up to believe that 
it doesn’t pay to “bite off your nose 
to spite your face.” In New England, 
sugar is much cheaper than honey, 
but even at the same price, sugar is 
a much cheaper winter food for bees, 
whether they winter outside or in a 
cellar, because it is an insurance 
against dysentery and saves the bees. 
Even if fall honey was always uni- 
form I don’t believe any fall honey is 
as safe as good granulated sugar syr- 
up. 

To prove that this is not simply a 
pet idea of mine, here’s what Morley 
Pettit said about it on page 434 of the 
July, 1927, Gleanings: “We are now 
selling our dark fall honey for con- 
siderably less than the cost of sugar, 
but the wintering value of sugar is so 
much greater that it will always be 
profitable to make up any shortage 
in weight of the brood chamber in the 
fall with sugar syrup stores.” J. L. 
Byer wrote, in Gleanings, March, 
1920, page 158: “At one apiary which 
I went to for the first time since last 
fall I noticed that two colonies with 
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natural stores were showing signs of 
dysentery, while others in the yard, 
all with some sugar syrup, appeared 
to be all right.” Evidently Mr. Byer 
believes in sugar syrup, as in the last 
Gleanings (November), in his corre- 
spondence he informs us that he has 
800 ten-pound pail feeders. 

Mr. Miller cites two ‘disadvan- 
tages” of cellar wintering. First, “to 
be able to get extracting colonies to 
store enough honey below the ex- 
cluder in the brood chamber.” I con- 
sider this an advantage, not a disad- 
vantage, because there is so much 
more room to store the sugar syrup. 
Second, “To carry two-story hives 
down and up cellar steps requires a 
strong back.”’ Right you are, Mr. M., 
I never have done it and never will. 
I roll mine in on a wheelbarrow, but 
even if I don’t have to go down and 
up steps I would never think of put- 
ting a two-story hive in a celler. My 
bees consume, on an average, less 
than eight pounds of syrup during 
their confinement (and our confine- 
ment is longer than his), and what do 
they need a two-story hive for? 

My rule for feeding is: Never take 
an ounce of honey out of the brood 
chamber; the vacant cells from the 
last emerging brood furnish storage 
room for enough syrup to carry them 
through to spring, and the honey is 
there for brood rearing after the syr- 
up is used up. 

I wonder if Mr. Miller knows how 
much of his fall honey his bees con- 
sume in the cellar. Weigh them when 
they go in and again when they come 
out in the spring, and note the inter- 
esting story this weighing tells. 

I don’t worry about dysentery, 
dampness, or any other phase of win- 
tering; my bees have come through 
100 per cent every winter for fifteen 
years, and I think I can do it once 
more—but not on fall honey. 

Canaan, Conn. 

eee 
COOPERATION NEEDED FOR AFB 
CONTROL 


Byron C. Jones 


In spite of the bee inspectors and 
their work and the appropriations of 
money for this work we still have the 
old disease in some parts of the state. 
The inspectors do good work. I have 
no complaint to make against them. 
They destroy the diseased equipment 
and colonies and do much toward ed- 
ucating the beekeeper, yet in some 
places in the state they come back 
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the next year to find that some of the 
colonies found clean the year before 
are now diseased. Now where does 
this contamination come from? To my 
mind it is fairly evident that the col- 
onies have become contaminated 
through contact with colonies in bee 
trees. I have hunted bees myself and 
have found colonies so badly contami- 
nated with foulbrood that they were 
on their last legs, so to speak. These 
I have always taken care of myself by 
way of the fire method, but I am not 
the only bee hunter and am sure that 
many of the bee hunters do not know 
the disease whenthey see it and 
would not be interested in destroying 
it if they did know it. Therefore, some 
trees are left with the diseased honey 
scattered about to be taken to the 
hives of the beekeeper who is trying 
to keep his bees clean. 

Now, there is another department 
in this state that might render much 
aid toward cleaning up disease. I re- 
fer to the Gypsy Moth control, which 
I understand is under the Conserva- 
tion Department of the state. I have 
been told that the scouters in this 
work have been given orders to map 
the locations of all the nests of grouse 
found and to send the same to the de- 
partment. Now why not have them 
map the locations of all bee trees and 
send them to the department for con- 
trol of American foulbrood, then, 
when the inspectors find disease, let 
one or the other of the departments 
cut and destroy all bee trees within 
a radius of two miles of the infest and 
thus make a real clean-up of the ter- 
ritory? 

I can see no reason why the two de- 
partments can not cooperate to this 
extent and I am sure that much good 
could be done, slightly more employ- 
ment could be given the unemployed, 
and much more security afforded the 
beekeepers. 

Petersburg, N. Y. 


eee 
LETTER FROM AUSTRALIAN BEE- 
KEEPER 


Clair B. Scarfe 


I find your magazine very Iinterest- 
ing and helpful. Your country is un- 
doubtedly leading the world in bee 
culture today. It seems that you have 
a very active and scientific Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that is throwing 
light on many of the somewhat de- 
batable problems in beekeeping as 
well as entering new fields of investi- 
gation. Your leading beekeepers, too, 
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seem eager to tell the world of their 
findings. That is not so everywhere, 
unfortunately. 

Our biggest problem is that of find- 
ing profitable markets for our honey. 
The people of Australia eat about 2% 
pounds of honey per head each year 
and could easily consume much more. 
We have a fine quality honey and 
if it were twice the price it would be 
cheap compared with most of our 
staple foods, and exceedingly cheap 
if its food value were taken into con- 
sideration. But we have neglected to 
advertise these facts and to put choice 
honey within reach of every potential 
customer. 

I have solved my own problem by 
selling from door to door. With two 
assistants we serve ten thousand 
homes each six weeks throughout the 
winter. In summer honey consump- 
tion falls to 25% of winter months. 
In this way we sell from 1 to 1% tons 
a week. Many of the farmers take 30 
or 60 pounds each trip but most peo- 
ple buy only 2 or 7 pounds at a time. 
We average one sale in three houses 
but more than two thirds of the ter- 
ritory we serve have consumers of 
our honey, only some eat such small 
amounts that 2 or 3 visits a year 
would be enough for them. 

As usual in such cases I not only 
sell my own honey but that of all my 
neighbors as well. Something like this 
would solve our marketing problem 
as a nation but there are too many 
producers for the number of salesmen 
amongst us! 

Cheerio. Best wishes to Gleanings 
and all my American brother bee- 
keepers. 

Wirrabara, South Australia. 

eee 


A “WIRE PACK” FOR WINTERING 
T. O’B. Clouse 

Our apiary has plenty of open val- 
ley for a windbreak against the pre- 
vailing winds. The hives are located 
on the top edge of the hill. 

Good packing is needed in such a 
location. Otherwise water runs out 
of the entrances or freezes up in cold 
weather and many bees die. 

Chicken fencing does the work! 
We use a two-inch wire mesh of 
three-foot width for packing hives. 

It is simple, very cheap, and needs 
no constructing. Packing is easy and 
quick. 

Father packed 26 hives last year 
and I packed six. One was lost when 
the queen died during the winter. We 


will use this method this year and try 
using a few top entrances for com- 
parison with our bottom entrances. 

The photographs tell the story. No. 
1, packed; No. 2, ready to pack; No. 
3, close-up of entrance. Measurements 
given are approximate only. One’s 
climate and conditions must be taken 
into consideration. 

The hives do not have to be moved. 
Simply open the bee-escape hole of 
the inner cover and place four or 
more folded gunny sacks on the inner 






































No. 3—Close-up of Entrance 


cover to absorb the moisture. Replace 
the cover. The cover may be left off 
if packing is covered with roofing. 
(A feed store gives me gunny sacks, 
with holes in them, free.) 

Next, place the entrance cleat in 
the hive using the largest opening. 
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Then bore a hole about three-fourths 
inch in diameter under the hand- 
hold in the lower brood chamber. See 
photo No. 3. (All holes may be bored 
in the hives first for speed and do not 
have to be re-bored each year.) We 
place the slate on the bottom board 
extending out under the wire for the 
bees to light on. They seldom do. See 
photo No. 3. The entrance guard on 
the left of the hive is made of three 
pieces of board nailed together in a 
“U” shape. 

Cut the wire eight or ten feet long 
to suit the packing and place around 
the hive. See photo’s No. 2 and 3. 
Hook the wire together at the top, 
bottom and middle. Put the entrance 
guard in place and pack firmly part 
way up the hive on back and sides. 
Then pack tightly around the en- 
trance guard and at the corners to the 
proper thickness. If double brood 
chambers are used one can lift up on 
the wire which will stretch. Finish 
filling and cover the top well with 
packing, rounding it up well to shed 
the rain better. We use about twelve 
inches of packing on all sides. 

Next, lay on roofing or some cover- 
ing and tie down to the wire with 
binder twine. It takes only a few 
minutes of time to pack a hive. 

To unpack, grab the wire each side 
of the fastenings on the back and yank 
it apart. Lift off the wire and pile up 
several lengths of wire to roll togeth- 
er for the summer. 

If the main bottom entrance be- 
comes clogged with dead bees, snow 
or ice, the auger hole below the hand 
hold provides a safe emergency en- 
trance. Bees usually fly through the 
wire directly to this entrance. The 
wind seems to keep the packing dry, 
but it will be wet if no roof is used. 
Bees have not drifted, though the 
hives are very close together. 

The packing can be used till it rots 
and the rest of the material will last 
for many years, and all the beekeep- 
er need construct is the entrance 
guards from scrap lumber. We usual- 
ly place a cork in the emergency hole 
when unpacking. 

Nashport, Ohio. 


eee 
COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


J. F. Dunn 
Shoot ’Em Down 
Mr. Wilburt C. Wahl in November 
Gleanings tells of his experience in 
raising more than one queen in a 
super. We have had a similar result. 
A few years ago while assisting the 
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then acting Provincial Apiarist at the 
winter short course at the O. A. C., 
Guelph, we showed to the students 
a super containing four divisions con- 
taining as many nuclei and a queen 
cell. There were separate mating en- 
trances on the two sides and front of 
each partition. The Provincial Apia- 
rist asked me to leave it at the college 
and I did so. As in Mr. Wahl’s case the 
experiment was a failure, and for the 
same reasons Mr. Wahl says those 
reinforced nuclei would often park 
on an inaccessible limb. With us, 
swarms with young queens alight 
high up and very often on the limb of 
a tall tree and they cannot be taken 
with a ladder. That needn’t bother 
any good rifle shot. The bullet strikes 
the limb a sledge hammer blow and 
down tumbles the bees and they are 
put in the prepared hive. 
Top Entrance 

About the top entrance for winter- 
ing which seems to be a favorite topic 
now, we do not like to give an opin- 
ion on something we have never tried. 
We use bottom entrances for winter, 
the front closure turned over to give 
an entrance %*s8”x3%”. For the storing 
season we remove the entrance block 
giving an entrance one inch high and 
the width of the hive. To get rid of 
the danger of dead bees blocking the 
winter entrance we turn the en- 
trance-reducer block over. This gives 
an entrance at the top edge instead of 
the bottom. We shove the block in un- 
til it is one-half inch in from the front 
of the hive. If the colony is strong we 
never worry about upward ventila- 
tion and prefer the cover sealed 
tightly. The little moisture the hive 
may contain will be taken care of by 
the bees and we think they are very 
glad to get it. 

Mouse Guards 

Super springs are just the thing for 
fastening them on. If you don’t have 
them use a piece of a clock spring. 

Capping Melter 

There are many varieties of cap- 
ping melters. Mr. Kelty’s, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Deyell, looks like one 
of the most complete and no doubt 
one of the very best. Ours is one of 
the older types but it gets all of the 
honey out and puts the honey on one 
side of the settling tank, the wax on 
the other. The honey is darkened 
though but as we have very little 
dark honey we can readily dispose of 
that from the capping melter for vin- 
egar and for anti-freeze in radiators. 

Ridgway, Ont. 
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Editorials 





Bee Inspectors The time was when 
Not Now Regard-a bee inspector was 
ed as Enemies regarded as an un- 

necessary evil, a 

nuisance and an en- 
emy, one who was “sticking his nose 
into other peoples’ business.’’ Some- 
times he was met with a shotgun ora 
pitch fork. That day has now gone by. 
If the inspector is diplomatic, as most 
of them are, he is more than welcome, 
is allowed to go over all the bees and 
if disease is found, allowed to burn 
without a protest. In addition, he is 
given a good dinner. 

This comes about because the in- 
spector is not only acting in the ca- 
pacity of cleaning up disease, but is 
an instructor, a real friend who tells 
Mr. Beekeeper how to winter his 
bees, and best of all, how to get a 
crop. 

In short, if it were not for our sys- 
tem of bee inspection in most of the 
states, beekeeping would be impossi- 
ble. AFB could and would destroy in 


short order all the bees of a continent. 
eee 


“Indiana Bees in This is the heading 
a Honey of a Fix” for a breezy bee 
—A Warning story that appeared 

in one of the Indi- 

anapolis papers re- 
cently. It seems that J. E. Starkey, 
State Bee Inspector for Indiana, sent 
out a circular warning beekeepers 
against letting their bees starve this 
winter. He had been all over the 
state in the course of his professional 
duties and found that not only had 
the bees gathered no surplus honey 
from the clover but had likewise 
failed to get any honey from fall 
flowers. The reporter going over this 
timely warning felt it incumbent to 
help out Mr. Starkey by making up a 
story of her own. We have not room 
to print it here but it is sufficient to 
say that it brought many a laugh and 
it was not far from the truth when 
she headed her story by saying the 
“Indiana Bees Were in a Honey of a 
Fix.” 

If all the rest of the Eastern States 
had had a fall crop we might laugh, 
too, at the expense of the Indiana 
beekeepers. But with the exception 
of the State of New York which had 
a big buckwheat crop, there are other 
Eastern States that are in the same 


“honey fix’’ and will be, unless fed 
sugar syrup or givena reserve of 
combs of honey from the summer 
crop. 

eee 


Top Entrances— In-between-sessions 
Too Large or talk at the Wiscon- 
Too Small sin and Illinois con- 

ventions reveals 

that top entrances 
may be too large or too small. A just- 
right size is dependent on the size 
of the colony and the severity of the 
winter. It is surprising how popular 
top entrances are in the extreme 
north where one would say they 
should not be used. 

Said one North Dakota beekeeper 
to the Senior Editor; “If the top en- 
trance is too small it will clog up with 
frost crystals. If too large it may kill 
the colony because it is too much ofa 
good thing. The problem” he con- 
tinued “is to get rid of the moisture. 
If the clustering room is dry the clus- 
ter will stand more cold than a heavi- 
ly packed colony that has moisture 
in the cluster space.” 

Others said that the reason top en- 
trances failed years ago was becavise 
they were too large with no corner or 
baffle to break the force of the wind. 

As Gleanings has said before, stick 
to your old method of wintering and 
try only a few colonies with top en- 
trances not larger than %s8 inch deep 
by three inches long, but be sure to 
have a corner or a baffle to prevent 
cold air from blowing directly on the 
cluster. 

Top entrances find favor where 
there are deep snows that thaw and 
freeze up the bottom opening. This 
means the death of a colony. Again, 
in milder climates the bottom en- 
trances when _ restricted become 
clogged with dead bees. 

Experiments with top entrances are 
being carried on at the Bee Culture 
Laboratories, particularly at Lara-, 
mie, Wyo. The wise beekeeper will 
let the Government do the experi- 
menting. We must not be carried 
away by the present hullabaloo of 
top entrances. Go slow until the Gov- 
ernment speaks. : 

The same may be said of packing 
and the other extreme of no packing. 
Stick to what you have been doing, if 
it has been giving you good results. 
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Do Beekeepers 
Really Use 
Honey? 


During the World 
War when it was 
impossible to buy 
all the sugar we 
wanted and it was 
rationed out, one and _ one-half 
pounds to each purchaser at 30c per 
pound, many beekeepers were forced 
to use honey exclusively as a sweet- 
ener. At present with the price of 
sugar practically on a par with honey 
prices in quantity lots, beekeepers 
are using considerable sugar. 


If all beekeepers would banish the 
sugar bowl from their tables and use 
honey exclusively they would be set- 
ting a good example for others and 
would strengthen the demand for 
honey. 


It is not uncommon to visit a bee- 
keeper who does not serve or use 
honey regularly on his table. Occa- 
sionally a beekeepers’ banauet is 
served without honey. We have asked 
for a show of hands at bee meetings 
of those who use honey regularly and 
have been surprised at the relatively 
small percentage of honey users. 


If we, as beekeepers, do not use 
our own product how can we expect 
others not connected with the indus- 
try to use it? 


eee 
The New Plan On page 621 of the 
for Financing October number 


the Institute and again on page 
660 of the last is- 
sue we explained 
the new, or California, plan of fi- 
nancing the American Honey Insti- 
tute, by which the producer author- 
izes the buyer or packer to deduct 
from the amount to be sent to him, 
three (3) cents on each case of 120 
pounds of extracted honey and one 
(1) cent on each case of comb honey; 
the proceeds from such collection to 
go to the American Honey Institute. 
This three cents percase isnot 3% 
on the honey but only 3/10 of one 
percent on the total shipment of hon- 
ey, assuming that the average price 
were 10 cents per pound. In car lots 
the price would be around 7 cents. 

If most of the big packers join in 
the plan, as is now practically as- 
sured, it will raise an ample amount 
to be used to advertise and exploit to 
the public the uses of honey as a food. 


A Possible Crisis Ahead 


Unfortunately this new plan of 
three cents per case cannot get into 
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full operation for a year or more, or 
not earlier than September next, be- 
cause the crop this year was the 
shortest in history, and because it 
was practically all sold before this 
plan was ever considered. This means 
that the old plan of financing the In- 
stitute will have to continue. This 
was based ona _ dollar a ton on all 
honey produced, with a minimum of 
one dollar for the small producer. 


To help meet this situation, the 
most of the larger donors, realizing 
that the short crop would make col- 
lections slow and difficult, decided to 
double their former pledges, the pro- 
ceeds from which would be available 
for 1938. But this alone will not carry 
the Institute. Similar action must be 
taken by some of the large producers 
and packers, or the splendid work of 
the Institute now under way will have 
to be given up with a probable cur- 
tailment of the staff that has worked 
so hard and faithfully. We should, in 
addition, have the prompt renewal of 
the dollar a ton pledges. Some have 
forgotten to pay in for 1936 and 1937. 

The senior editor has made con- 
tacts with some of the largest distrib- 
utors and packers of honey in the 
United States. Others of the Institute 
have seen some of the rest. They are 
all for the plan, provided that certain 
necessary details can be worked out. 


It is to be hoped that before 1938 
rolls around funds will be pouring in. 
From a recent personal survey of the 
Institute, we are convinced that it has 
reached the peak of its best work. It 
would be a most serious mistake to 
have this work discontinued for even 
six months. The danger is that we 
would lose some or all of our staff. 

Mr. Beekeeper, this is your work 
as well as that of the bee supply man- 
ufacturers. 


Prompt ShipmentiIn this month’s N. 


Essential E. W. S. department 
of Bee Orders (page 752) R. M. 
Pugh, Provincial 
Apiarist for Sas- 


katchewan, Canada, offers some time- 
ly suggestions to bee and queen ship- 
pers and these suggestions will doubt- 
less be taken in the spirit in which 
they are offered. 

It seems probable that the demand 
for packages and queens for next 
spring delivery may exceed any pre- 
vious season’s demand. In some re- 
gions weather conditions have not 
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been favorable for fall brood-rearing 
and the gathering of adequate winter 
stores and therefore a rather heavy 
winter loss may result. Clovers look 
promising for the coming season and 
beekeepers with empty hives will 
stock them with packages. 

Package bees and queen shippers 
will doubtless work harder than ever 
to give quality and service this com- 
ing season. Those ordering bees 
should get their orders placed early 
so that shipments may be placed on 
schedule, so far as this is humanly 
possible. Producing and shipping bees 
and queens is not all sunshine. Many 
things can and do happen to prevent 
shipments being made on schedule. 
Unfavorable weather is the worst en- 
emy of the shipper. 

The bee and queen shipper is ren- 
dering a valuable service to our in- 
dustry, as is also the honey producer. 
Each is dependent on the other for 
success. An intelligent understanding 
of each other’s problems will help to 
make the coming season successful. 

eee 


More Discussion If we look into the 
Needed on Bee bee journals of a 
Behavior few decades ago, 
we will find a con- 

siderable part of 

those issues given over to discussions 
on bee behavior, apiary management, 
swarm control, wintering and such 
matters. Also, the topics presented at 
bee conventions during that period 
had to do largely with bee behavior. 
During the past decade the discus- 
sions at bee meetings, also articles in 
bee journals have centered largely 
around the marketing of honey and 
disease control. Such discussions 
have doubtless been justified. How- 
ever, during the past few years in vis- 
iting bee meetings over the country 
we have noted a gradual trend of 
discussions towards bee behavior. 
There has recently been an increas- 
ing number of articles in bee journals 
along this line and this is as it should 


e. 

After all, success in beekeeping de- 
pends to a great extent on a more 
thorough understanding of bee be- 
havior. Frequently we may theorize 
about beekeeping methods, as_ to 
whether or not they will work. If we 
would go to the apiary and find out 
what the bees have to say about our 
theories we would progress more rap- 
idly. We, as beekeepers, need to be- 
come more familiar with the funda- 
mental principles of beekeeping 


which involve a more thorough 
knowledge of bee behavior. 
eee 


Mark Twain once 
said, referring to an 
nouncement in the 
paper to the effect that he was dead, 
“Well, all I've got to say about it is 
that its greatly exaggerated.’ The 
Senior Editor does not pretend to 
stand in the shoes of Mark Twain, or 
any other celebrity, but when he read 
the heading which seems to have been 
broadcast in the papers of the West, 
“‘Wanted—Hairless Man to Act as 
Roost for Bees”, he stopped and read 
it. The first paragraph is O. K. but 
the second paragraph where it says, 
“IT can pour the bees in a hat and slam 
the hat on the man’s head with no 
discomfort to the bees or the bald 
one’’, is “‘greatly exaggerated.” 

No bee demonstrator can put a hat 
full of bees on his head and “‘slam’’ it 
on without most disastrous results. 
When a hat literally covered with 
bees is put on the head, it is let down 
gently, gradually, crowding the bees 
out of the way, and this is what was 
done in the demonstration of live bee 
handling back of the White House in 
Washington, D. C., during the recent 
meeting. The following is the rest of 
the story which has to be taken with 
some degree of allowance. 
WANTED—HAIRLESS MAN TO ACT AS 

ROOST FOR BEES 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 26.— (A. P.)—A mild 
appearing man named E. R. Root buzzed through 
the International Beekeepers conference Tues- 
day looking for a baldheaded man and a flock 
of fighting bees. 

‘*T want to prove,’’ he said, ‘‘that I can pour 
the bees in a hat and slam the hat on the man’s 
head with no discomfort to bees or the bald 
one.’’ 

This little trick, he hastened to add, is only 
act one of his apiary acrobatics. The rest is: 

Act Two—-Whipping off the hat, which will 
leave the bees supported solely and serenely by 
baldness. 

Act Three—Combing a part on either side or 
in the middle of this live bee toupee. 

**T call it,’ he added, ‘‘the bee in the bon 


Greatly Exag- 
gerated 


net.’’ 

Root’s trick is on the program as a highlight 
of the three-day meeting. 

To preclude the possibility of the bee-man 
getting trained bees, Root called on the govern- 
ment. 

‘*T want mean, cross bees,’’ he explained. 

‘*You’'ll get them,’’ said J. I. Hambleton of 


the agriculture department. ‘‘We've got some 
that wouldn’t stop at trying to sting a battle- 
ship.’’ 


Root said that as an epilog to his exhibition 
he will cover his cheeks—or somebody else’s 
with bees, and then shave them off. 

He wants to show that bees, when handled 
properly, are no more harmful to man than are 
butterflies 

Root comes from Medina, Ohio, which, as an 
observer remarked, ‘‘if his tricks don’t work, 
isn’t far enough.’’ 
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When I was a youngster, I 
could scarcely wait for the 
years to pass until I grew up. 
How slowly they went! And 
now, how fast they fly! A 
sure sign we are growing old, 
I'll say. And Christmas drawing very 
near again, when it seems sucha 
short time since last Christmas. 


Those of you who have children in 
your homes, for this children’s day of 
days, are lucky indeed. Without them, 
no matter how beautiful the gifts you 
grown-ups may get, the day lacks 
some vital thing. 


Giving is Better than Receiving 


Won’t these unfortunate grown-ups 
borrow a few for the day? Borrow 
those who are needy and friendless, 
if possible. Go to the orphanages, and 
to the very poor. It means so much to 
them when Santa fails them, so why 
not play Santa? In making them hap- 
py, you will be much happier your- 
self. If you have lost a child, if there 
is a vacant chair this year in your 
home, fold your sorrow carefully 
away for this one wonderful day, and 
give your best to someone who sorely 
needs it. You will find yourself im- 
bued with fresh courage to face the 
coming year with whatever it may 
bring of joy or sorrow, success or fail- 
ure. 


Listen to these words, 
Book of Books,— 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

“And whosoever shall give to 
drink, unto one of these little ones, a 
cup of cold water, only in the name of 
a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.” 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

‘“‘And whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name, receiveth 
me.”’ 

The only time I really wish I were 
wealthy, is when Christmas comes 
and I see so many I would like to help 
to a happier day, and my biggest com- 
fort lies in the words of an old Scotch- 
man who once said the good Lord 
knew our hearts, and one day would 
give us credit for all the pennies “we 
long to gie.” 


from the 
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Jane Says: 





Bleak, cold, November is 
here, and not a bee ventures 
outside the hive. They are 
contentedly clustered where 
food is plentiful and handy, 
doing their share to generate 
warmth, until the welcome spring- 
time. 

I believe every beekeeper in Can- 
ada is looking forward toa _ better 
season, next year. “Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,” es- 
pecially if that human keeps bees. 

Bees in Abyssinia 

Not long ago, I spent an afternoon 
with a missionary nurse, recently re- 
turned from Abyssinia. Of course I 
asked all sorts of questions about the 
Ethiopians, re their customs, beliefs, 
superstitions, etc., and in the course 
of our talk, I told of the folk at home 
gathering wild grapes to make sweet 
wine for communion purposes, and 
asked just what sort of wine they 
used at the mission stations in Ethi- 
opia. The answer surprised me. It 
was, ‘We usea_ sort of wine made 
from honey-water.”’ 

“What kind of hives do they use 
for their bees there?’ was my next 
query, and she answered, “They don’t 
keep bees. These are wild bees.” 
“What are these bees like?’’—I was 
quite curious. ‘Just like the bees in 
this country,” the little nurse replied. 

Someone must keep bees somewhere 
in those districts, I feel sure, else how 
did those wild bees get there in the 
first place? An escaping swarm would 
have no difficulty living through an 
African winter, and swarms could 
easily keep migrating, either north- 
ward or southward, year after year. 

Someone can possibly satisfy my 
curiosity as to where those bees possi- 
bly came from, or do they originate 
there? 


Honey on Every Table 


Just now the members of our Wom- 
en’s Institute are taking a most inter- 
esting course in home _ economics, 
viz., planning and preparing meals. 
Our instructor has spent many years 
in this work, and is very learned in 
food values, vitamins, etc., so at last 
I have a chance to ask her innumer- 
able questions about honey, and why 
such a valuable food is given so little 

(continued on page 765) 
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The Washington Meeting 


Some Highlights as Gleaned by the Editors 











Jas. I. Hambleton, the generalissimo of the 
scientific bee world in the United States 


The International Beekeepers’ Con 


ference held in Washington, D. C., 
October 25 to 27, will go down in 
beekeeping history as one of the most 
outstanding meetings ever held. To 
record the details of the meeting 
would be impossible in the space 
available. We shall try to bring our 
readers a few of the highlights. 





Early during the morning of Octo- 
ber 25 the lobby of the Washington 
Hotel became a veritable bee hive of 
activity. Beekeepers from all over 
the U.S.A. and Canada met in 
groups and exchanged greetings. The 
weather was ideal, neither too hot 
nor too cold. Visitors kept arriving 
during the day by train, bus, plane, 
boat and auto. It is possible some 
hitch-hiked. The meeting afforded an 
opportunity to visit the nation’s capi 
tal, and what a treat to view Wash- 
ington in all of her autumnal glory. 

The registration committee was 
kept busy most of the opening day 
labeling visitors from _ thirty-six 
states and three provinces of Canada. 
It is estimated that the total attend- 
ance almost reached the 500 mark. 

Sessions were held in the Hall of 
Nations of the Hotel. This spacious 
hall also afforded quarters in its 
wings for the exhibits of the honey 
cookery contest sponsored by the 
American Honey Institute, as well as 
the unusual exhibit of honeys from 
various countries. 

The six national organizations par- 
ticipating in this conference were 
The American Honey Producers’ 
League, American Honey Institute, 
Apiary Inspectors of America, Na- 





International Beekeepers’ Conference 
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tional Ladies’ Auxiliary, Queen 
Breeders and Package Shippers and 
Southern Beekeeping Conference. 

The forenoon of the opening day 
was devoted largely to the regular an- 
nual meetings and business sessions 
of the Apiary Inspectors of America 
and Southern Beekeepers’ Confer- 
ence. 

R. E. Foster, president of the Api- 
ary Inspectors, presided at the open- 
ing session. Mr. Jas. E. Starkey, Sec- 
retary, presented a full report on the 
activities of this organization during 
the year. Mr. Foster commented on 
the accomplishments, the problems, 
and the future of the organization. 

Then followed the business session 
of the Southern Beekeeping Confer- 
ence with President E. S. Prevost in 
the chair and A. V. Dowling, Secre- 
tary. Mr. Prevost mentioned the 
splendid cooperation among Southern 
beekeepers during the past year and 
need for further work in developing 
the program of the conference. 

The afternoon session was under 
the direction of the American Honey 
Producers’ League. Chas. A. Reese, 
president, in his address reviewed 
briefly the history of the organization 
and some of its accomplishments. 
He made special reference to the 
semi-monthly reports on markets and 
crop conditions tabulated by Harold 
J. Clay. Mr. Reese said that the soil 
conservation program is bound to 
benefit beekeeping, also that over- 





stocking apiary sites, even in good 
beekeeping localities, need not be- 
come a problem for some time to 
come. 


Mr. W. E. Anderson, State Inspec- 
tor for Louisiana, made a special plea 
for a bee laboratory in the North. He 
was appointed as chairman of a com- 
mittee to make an appeal for this la- 
boratory and apiary equipment nec- 
essary. The bee shippers of the South 
are willing to furnish the bees and 
queens for such an apiary if the 
northern beekeepers will provide the 
hives. 


H. H. Root in his talk, ““‘What of the 
Future,” said in spite of the recent de- 
cline in the production of comb hon- 
ey that on account of its beauty and 
attractiveness it is needed today more 
than ever before to advertise honey 
produced in other forms. 


“A Search for Disease Resistant 
Bees” was the subject of Mr. H. C. 
Dadant’s talk in which he reviewed 
the work now being done by Federal 
and State organizations. Beekeepers 
must not become impatient for quick 
results. Time is needed to carry out 
experiments now under way. It is 
hoped that a highly resistant strain 
may yet be developed. 

Mr. C. B. Gooderham, Dominion of 
Canada Apiarist from Ottawa, men- 
tioned the spotted condition of Ca- 
nadian honey crops which is about 
50% of last year’s. Also, he referred 
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Twenty-four Speakers at the Washington Meeting 


No. 1, Richard Barclay, of Riverton, New Jersey; No. 2, Jas. E. Starkey, Secretary Apiary 
Inspectors of America, Indianapolis, Ind.; No. 3, R. E. Foster, State Apiary Inspector for Flori- 
da and President of Apiary Inspectors of America, Gainesville, Fla.; No. 4, Geo. W. Bohne, Presi- 
dent Louisiana Beekeepers’ Association, Luling, La.; No. 5, E. S. Prevost, State Apiarist of South 
Carolina, and President of Southern Conference, Clemson, 8S. C.; No. 6, A. V. Dowling, Secretary 
Southern Conference, Valdosta, Ga.; No. 7, H. C. Dadant, of Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ils.; No. 
8, C. B. Gooderham, Dominion Apiarist, Ottawa, Canada; No. 9, 8. A. Rohrer, Asst. Chief, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Washington, D. C.; No. 10, Kenneth Hawkins, of the G. B. Lewis Co., Water- 
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town, Wis.; No. 11, Dr. Eugene C. Auchter, Asst. Chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 
D. C.; No. 12, Dr. C. W. Kitchen, Asst. Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. 
C.; No. 13, R. E. Lothrop, U. 8S. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Washington, D. C.; No. 14, Dr. 


C. A. Browne, former Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, Principal Chemist in Charge, U. S&S. 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Washington, D. C.; No. 15, J. M. Robinson, Managing Director, 
Queen Breeders and Package Shippers, Auburn, Ala.; No. 16, W. E. Anderson, State Entomologist 
and State Bee Inspector, Baton Rouge, La.; No. 17, E. C. Martin, Assistant to Dr. E. J. Dyce, On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont.; No. 18, Prof. R. H. Kelty, President American Honey 
Institute, Lansing, Mich.; No. 19, Dr. W. E. Braithwaite, Div. of Simplified Practice, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.; No. 20, Miss Annette Snapper, Director of Consumer 
Education for Premier-Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; No. 21, Harold J. Clay, Market- 
ing Specialist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C.; No. 22, E. G. Carr, former 
State Bee Inspector, of Pennington, N. J.; No. 23, Dr. W. S. Frisbee, Chairman Food Standards 
Committee, Washington, D. C.; No. 24, Thos. W. Burleson, of Waxahachie, Texas. 


E. Harrell of Alabama. Mr. Robinson’s 
address, “Using Honeybees”, gave us 
much food for thought and a fresh 


to strict honey grading rules observed 
throughout the Dominion. 


Kenneth Hawkins of the G.B. res! 
Lewis Co., in talking on “Weak approach to the marvelous possibili- 
Links of Our Industry”, does not ties of our industry. There is, and 


must be, intelligent and friendly co- 
operation between producers of bees 
and queens and honey producers in 
order to attain maximum success. 


favor individual beekeepers market- 
ing their honey. Such practice, he be- 
lieves, tends to lower the quality of 
honey. Producing and marketing 
honey are two distinct kinds of busi- 
ness. Honey should be prepared for 
market at regional processing plants. 


Queen Breeders and Package Ship- 


Apiary Inspectors of America 


This organization, with R. E. Fos- 
ter as President for the past year, has 
made a definite contribution to bee- 





pers 


J. M. Robinson, Managing Director 
of the Control Committee, occupied 
the chair during this session in the 
absence of the regular chairman W. 


keeping. Mr. Foster in outlining the 
objectives of the organization stressed 
the importance of burning disease on 
the spot. He also sounded a note of 
caution in regard to publishing arti- 
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cles on disease eradication. Such 
items for newspapers, unless they are 
carefully edited before going to press 
are likely to be misconstrued and 
may do beekeeping more harm than 
good. 

Chairman Foster presented S. A. 
Rohrer of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine of Washington, 
D. C., who reviewed the work of this 
organization from its meager begin- 
ning early this century under the di- 
rection of Frank Benton. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. E. F. Phillips who, dur- 
ing his long term of service did such 
excellent work. He, in turn, was suc- 
ceeded by JamesI. Hambleton in 
1924. Mr. Hambleton’ established 
three field laboratories, the first in 
1925 at Laramie, Wyoming under A. 
P. Sturtevant, the second in 1928 in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, under War- 
ren Whitcombe, and the third in 1931 
at Davis, California, under Frank E. 
Todd. The main office, formerly in 
Washington, D. C., was moved to 
Beltsville, Maryland, in 1935. 


The next speaker was Dr. C. A. 
Browne, principal chemist in charge 
of Research, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Dr. Browne’s talk, “‘Re- 
cent Progress in the Industrial Utili- 
zation of Honey”, was so worth while 
that it is appearing in two install- 
ments, beginning with this issue, page 
728. 

C. W. Kitchen, Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
gave us an insight into the workings 
of that Bureau. Three thousand re- 
porters send in data without pay. Har- 
old J. Clay sends out 600 blanks twice 
a month to beekeepers over the coun- 
try for crop reports and other infor- 
mation, which, when tabulated, is of 
great importance to our industry. 
The sheet put out yearly, giving num- 
ber of colonies per state and the aver- 
age per colony production as well as 
total amount of honey produced in 
this country is available and should 
be studied carefully. 

(To be continued) 





Conference on Bee-Breeding 


A conference devoted to bee-breed- 
ing, the first of its kind in the New 
World, was held in Washington, D. 
C., on July 14 and 15, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It 
marked the first occasion in this 
country when both trained beekeep- 
ers and geneticists met together to 
discuss various phases of bee-breed- 
ing. Those attending the meeting 
were: Dr. L. M. Bertholf, Western 
Maryland College; Dr. L. J. Cole, and 
Harry H. Laidlaw, Jr., University of 
Wisconsin; E. J. McNay, Kansas State 
College; Prof. F. B. Meacham, North 
Carolina State College; Dr. L. R. Wat- 
son, Guggenheim Fellow, Alfred Un- 
iversity; Dr. P. W. Whiting, Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania; and Dr. W. V. 
Lambert, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Be- 
sides Mr. J. I. Hambleton, others 
present from the Division of Bee Cul- 
ture were Dr. C. E. Burnside, Dr. 
Otto Mackensen, and W. J. Nolan. Mr. 
Lee A. Strong, Chief of the Bureau, 
gave a brief welcome on the opening 
day, while Mr. A. S. Hoyt and Mr. S. 
A. Rohrer, Assistant Chiefs, spent a 
short time with the conferees on the 
succeeding day. Mr. Nolan presided at 
all sessions of the conference. 


During the conference the gereral 
setting of the bee-breeding problem 
was set forth not only from the stand- 
point of what has already been ac- 
complished with the bee itself but al- 
so with other hymenopterous forms. 
The subject of matings, both natural 
and artificial, was reviewed, as well 
as what characters could best be util- 
ized in breeding. The discussion of 
characters included those already 
available and also the possibility of 
using induced mutations. Other topics 
covered were rearing and maintain- 
ing stock; procuring and using sam- 
ples; making measurements and rec- 
ords; and the roles that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, other institu- 
tions, and various individuals can 
play in working together on a gen- 
eral bee-breeding program. 

Professor Cole contributed much of 
value to the discussions because of his 
long experience with the problem of 
improving various kinds of farm ani- 
mals by selective breeding. A resume 
by Doctor Whiting of what has been 
accomplished by himself and associ- 
ates with the hymenopterous form 
Habrobracon juglandis, a parasitic 
wasp, was of great interest. 

(Continued on page 764) 
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“American Foul Brood 
Sterilization Experiments” 
is the title of a bulletin by 
Erdman Braun, of the 
Dominion Experimental 
Farm, Brandon, Manitoba. It came 
off the press in July, 1937, and con- 
tains timely information covering ex- 
periments conducted during the years 
1931-1935. The findings of Mr. Braun 
are quite comparable with those of 
A. P. Sturtevant of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, Washington, D. C., found 
in circular 284 entitled, “The Sterili- 
zation of American Foulbrood 
Combs.” 

eee 

The annual convention of the Em- 
pire State Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Ten Eyck 
Hotel at Albany, New York, Friday 
and Saturday, December 3 and 4, 
1937. An excellent program has been 
arranged, including such prominent 
speakers as Jas. I. Hambleton of 
Washington, D. C.; H. H. Root of Me- 
dina, Ohio; Dr. E. F. Phillips and 
Prof. Geo. H. Rea of Ithaca, N. Y.; 
and others. All beekeepers are in- 
vited to attend. These ‘annual get- 
togethers are for the benefit of all 
beekeepers 

eee 

Starting Friday, Dec. 3 at 3:00 P. 
M., the University of Illinois over its 
station WILL will inaugurate an ex- 
tended series of weekly 12 minute 
talks on the subject of Bees and Bee- 
keeping in Illinois. Professor V. G. 
Milum, Apiculturist of the Depart- 
ment of Entomology will explain the 
behavior of the bee colony followed 
by discussions of the fundamentals 
and principles of beekeeping prac- 
tices as the series progress. Station 
WILL operates on a frequency of 580 
kilocycles. 

eee 

A one-day bee school will be held 
in the Community Rooms of the 
Romeo Savings Bank, Romeo, Mich., 
on Saturday, December 4. This will 
be for all interested beekeepers from 
Macomb, St. Clair, Oakland and La- 
peer Counties. R. H. Kelty, Extension 
Apiarist, Michigan State College, will 
show a five-reel movie on beekeeping 
and discuss the following subjects: 
Wintering Bees; Package Bee Man- 
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agement; Swarm Control; 
Foulbrood Control; Hon- 
ey Marketing. V. E. Mock, 
State Apiary Inspector, 
will also attend this meet- 
ing to answer questions regarding di- 
sease eradication problems. This 
meeting will start at 10:00 A. M. 
eee 
The third edition of “100 Honey 
Helpings” a 32-page booklet just off 
the press, contains a marvelous fund 
of information on honey and its va- 
rious uses, also approved recipes thor- 
oughly tested, not only in the Insti- 
tute testing kitchen but also in the 
kitchens of many food companies. The 
price is 10c, obtainable at Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, Madison, Wisc. 
eee 
According to reports s1 pmitted to 
the Department of National Revenue, 
Customs Division, Ottawa, Canada, 
on the values of imports of bees for 
all of the provinces during April, 
May, and June of 1936 and the same 
months during 1937, the total value 
of the 1936 importations was $174,- 
652, and the value of 1937 importa- 
tions was $192,168, a gain of $17,516. 
eee 
The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration announces a_ public 
hearing to be held at 9:30 A. M. on 
Dec. 6, 1937, in the Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., to consider a pro- 
posed marketing agreement and or- 
der for the regulation of interstate 
and foreign commerce in package 
bees produced in the U.S. A. The 
agreement and order would replace a 
marketing agreement and program 
in effect since May, 1934. The mar- 
keting agreement program provides 
for a control committee of six mem- 
bers to administer the agreement and 
order and to represent the bee and 
queen shippers. 
eee 


Mr. Ralph Benton, son of the late 
Frank Benton, succeeds George W. 
York in the editorial duties of ‘““Bees 
and Honey’’. Mr. Benton is a commer- 
cial honey producer and queen breed- 
er, and combines scientific training 
with practical experience. Mrs. 
Grace W. York will continue on the 
staff as advertising and circulation 
manager. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 2. 


Weather: We have 
had one rain in Oc- 
tober and this gives 
us the privilege of 
saying the usual long 
dry spell is broken 
and soon the grass 
will be green. Then 
for the next three 
months we may ex- 
pect more rain, giving the wild flow- 
ers and fruit blossoms a chance for a 
start. Since our first rain the weather 
has been clear and warm. 


Honey Crop: The honey crop of 
1937 is in the cans. The result is dis- 
couraging to many beekeepers. The 
crop is spotty; pricesfor honey are 
low—lower than a year ago. The bee- 
keeper who has a crop is better off 
than his neighbor who did not geta 
crop. The question as to why the mar- 








ket price is so low is beyond our abili- © 


ty to answer. 

Why one beekeeper should have a 
crop and his neighbor none is puzzling 
to many beekeepers. We have in 
mind, for example, a beekeeper who 
placed his bees in the valley just out 
of the sage district; another put his 
bees on the side of the mountain in 
the midst of the sage. The sun shone 
in the valley and the bees got a crop. 
The bees on the side of the mountain 
were in the fog and could not leave 
their hives. The result was no crop. 


Miscellaneous: There are other in- 
teresting experiences but the one we 
think should be given a lot of atten- 
tion on the part of beekeepers is to 
see that their bees are put away for 
the winter with a good queen, plenty 
of young bees and plenty of stores. 

Here in the eucalyptus district of 
the Bay region we will have too many 
bees. Beekeepers seem to forget that 
the unusually cold weather of a few 
years ago killed many of the trees 
and that many have been cut for 
wood. Just when the remaining 
groves were coming back and prom- 
ised well for the future a fierce forest 
fire this summer destroyed acres of 
trees. 

Most of us agree that the beekeep- 
ers’ New Year begins in late summer 
and the up-to-date beekeeper will 
have his bees ready when the spring 


honey flow comes on. In some of our 
territory that time is late January 
and early February. 

More of our beekeepers each year 
are giving time to the study of the im- 
portance of pollen as a winter food. 
Some report that colonies with an 
over-supply of pollen the past season 
produced the best crops of honey. 

We must repeat that we have sev- 
eral timely subjects for our coming 
convention. We have every prospect 
for an unusual attendance and a bet- 
ter than usual study for the future.— 
Carv W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 


eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 4. 


Weather: Today, No- 
vember 4th, the sun 
is shining and the 
most beautiful fall 
weather is with us, 
with no signs of rain. 
October passed with- 
out rain in this re- 
gion. Warm to hot 
days were the rule. 
Bees during this period get into as 
nearly a broodless condition as they 
ever do in our country. With a colony 
well supplied with winter stores, cool 
days and chilly nights during Novem- 
ber and December make for an excel- 
lent condition to start the new year. 


Honey Crop: The question is often 
asked, how does the crop compare 
with that of 1936? When we say 150 
to 200 per cent it does not give a fair 
estimate. Last year over much of 
Southern California the average was 
very low, perhaps not over thirty 
pounds per colony. This year the av- 
erage is perhaps three times that 
amount while a good crop would be 
nearer twice this year’s average. 
When we say average we must of ne- 
cessity be cautious as so much de- 
pends on locality. For instance one 
irrigated valley in our county pro- 
duces as much honey for outside mar- 
kets as some states and perhaps more. 
If this valley averages one hundred 
and twenty pounds, the orange grove 
section fifty pounds and the unirri- 
gated parts sixty pounds, with many 
of the migratory beekeepers moving 
from the orange to the sage and wild 
buckwheat ranges, how is the general 
average to be ascertained? If we knew 
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the number of cases compared with 
other years this would give some idea. 
We still feel that a good season would 
give Southern California twice as 
much honey as did 1937. 


Prices: Quite a lot of this year’s 
honey has left the hands of the bee- 
keeper. Prices advanced a little until 
about three weeks ago when they be- 
came steady. Buyers come around oc- 
casionally and if a beekeeper wants 
to sell and will take the price they 
offer, they will buy. Some years ago 
a buyer said, ““‘When I can buy honey 
for four cents a pound, I can always 
sell to Germany”. That seems to be 
the condition today to a certain ex- 
tent. There is a price at which buyers 
are willing to take the light amber 
honey which they seem to have a 
market for. A number of the larger 
producers have held their honey, feel- 
ing that the unrest and uncertainty in 
world affairs may terminate in condi- 
tions that will make a demand for 
honey. Wax is in good demand at 23 
to 24 cents. 


Miscellaneous: How often we are 
asked, what is a colony of bees worth? 
Might just as well ask, what is a horse 
worth? Years ago when W. Z. Hutch- 
inson, then editor of ‘“‘The Beekeep- 
ers’ Review’’, was asked the question 
he answered; as honey sells in cents 
per pound so should bees sell per col- 
ony. Five cent honey—five dollar 
bees. In those days a colony meant 
one story while today a colony usual- 
ly means a two-story hive. But the 
price suggestion is not much out of 
the way generally speaking. Condi- 
tion of hives and equipment, strength 
of colonies and the amount of stores, 
all must be considered. Some apiaries 
are being offered for sale as is often 
the case at this season of the year but 
most beekeepers who have been in 
the business for any length of time 
are pretty well satisfied that bees 
well cared for, will, one year or 
another, pay as well as other things, 
with the same amount of money in- 
vested. 

The life of the bee from Maeter- 
linck’s book, in November ‘Readers’ 
Digest’’, is one of the best short stories 
of our industry that we have reaa. 
Another excellent article appeared 
in the June number of “Fortune’”’. Ac- 
companying this article are some of 
the best illustrations we have seen. 

Judging frompresent indications or- 
ange locations will be in demand next 
spring. Beekeepers are already secur- 
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ing places to put their bees. Last 
spring prospects were so good for 
honey on the outside ranges that 
many beekeepers who in poor years 
moved to the orange groves decided 
to remain at home and save them- 
selves the work of moving.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, Calif. 
eee 


TEXAS, November 1. 


Weather: The first 
twelve days of Octo- 
ber were a continua- 
tion of the drouth 
which began the first 
of June. Up to Octo- 
ber 12 the bees were 
inactive. There was 
nothing they could 
do with the excep- 
tion of carrying water to aid in keep- 
ing down the temperature in the hive. 
Beekeepers in the lower Nueces Val- 
ley were complaining of a scarcity of 
pollen and therefore no brood rear- 
ing. On the 13th almost two inches of 
rain fell differing from most Texas 
rains in that if fell slowly and was not 
accompanied by high winds. As a re- 
sult the ground was well soaked. 
From the 13th through the 17th the 
sky was heavily clouded and light 
showers amounting to .55 of an inch 
fell. This placed the soil in excellent 
condition and caused all of the native 
plants of this section to come into 
bloom. The bees immediately com- 
menced brood-rearing and during the 
last week of the month a honey flow 
sufficiently strong to offset the 
amount of stores being used for 
brood-rearing occurred. On the last 
two days of the month the scale hive 
showed a two-pound surplus stored. 

Honey Crop: As far as can be 
learned the bees all over Texas will 
come into winter with ample stores. 
The number of hives is estimated to 
be slightly greater than that of last 
year. Estimates made by beekeepers 
over most of the state indicate that 
the honey crop this year approaches 
the long time normal and that a ma- 
jority of this honey has passed from 
the hands of the producers. 

Miscellaneous: A number of migra- 
tory beekeepers who winter in Texas 
have already arrived and it is known 
that others will follow their custom of 
spending the winter here. Many in- 
quiries have come relative to unoccu- 
pied territory for bee wintering lo- 
cations.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA, November Il. 
Weather: The beekeeper in this vi- 
cinity who has not yet prepared his 
bees for winter can not use the weath- 
er as an alibi, as during October, we 
had ideal weather for the work— 
cool enough for the most part to con- 
fine the bees to the hive, and not cold 
enough to cause them to cluster and 
so retard feeding. To date we have 
had no killing frost in the Okanagan 
Valley from Kelowna south, and 
chrysanthemums and fall daisies still 
make of the gardens a riot of color. 

Honey Crop: The total crop for 
British Columbia is expected to reach 
one and a half million pounds, giving 
the largest average production over a 
period of ten years. This is finding a 
ready market at a fair price, in spite 
of much competition with cheaper 
honeys from outside points where 
producers appear to be suffering from 
a corn syrup complex. 

The distribution of this year’s crop 
varies from that of last year in that 
the Fraser Valley district has a crop 
averaging better than eighty pounds 
per colony against an almost total 
failure in 1936. In the Okanagan Val- 
ley, July gave promise of a bumper 
crop. A late spring, followed by show- 
ery weather after the first crop of al- 
falfa was ready for cutting, gave the 
bees an opportunity of which they 
made the most but owing to cool 
weather in early August the second 
crop of alfalfa yielded practically 
nothing, and the end of the season 
found many four and five story colon- 
ies, with the brood chamber and low- 
er super absolutely devoid of honey. 

Miscellaneous: Higher prices for 
wheat have affected honey produc- 
tion in the interior of the Province as 
much land formerly in alfalfa has 
been broken up and sown to grain. 

As elsewhere, beekeeping seems to 
be a doomed industry in the commer- 
cial orchard districts owing to in- 
creasingly heavier applications of ar- 
senate of lead which are now contin- 
ued until the end of August, giving 
the bees no chance because of the 
cover crops of sweet clover and alfal- 
fa. Colonies so weakened fall an easy 
prey to wasps which are again present 
in large numbers and the beeman will 
lose not only his bees but the honey 
crop also if he is not on the alert.—G. 
F. Pearcey, Kelowna, B. C. 

eee 


SASKATCHEWAN, November 7. 


Weather: Since my last report of 
August 7, conditions have altered 
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slightly for the better. The weather 
during the late summer and fall has 
continued milder than usual. August 
was hot and dry, but good rains were 
secured over a large portion of the 
province during early September. 
Warm weather continued throughout 
September and at present the days 
are enjoyable and we have but slight 
frost during the nights. The lakes are 
still unfrozen. 

Honey Crop: Our early estimate of 
the 25% normal honey crop would 
have been high had we not secured 
an unexpected flow in late Septem- 
ber after the rains. This flow came 
much later than usual and lasted for 
but a short time. However, colonies 
in the central portion of the province, 
in many cases, secured their winter 
stores from it. The crop estimate 
based on the first five hundred ques- 
tionnaires returned, show that this 
year’s production will be in the 
neighborhood of one million pounds 
of honey. As this is the driest year 
this province has ever experienced 
we are well pleased with the returns 
secured. 

Prices: Prices are disappointingly 
low. Manitoba beekeepers who have 
a big crop started selling honey at 
prices about one cent lower than last 
year, and this affected our market so 
that beekeepers are realizing about 
one cent less than was the case last 
year. Now that much of our short crop 
is sold there is every indication that 
owing to the crop failure throughout 
Ontario prices will strengthen. The 
demand for honey is brisk and there 
should not be any carry-over in any 
province this year. 

Miscellaneous: The extremely dry 
weather during the spring and early 
summer was hard on this years’ seed- 
ing of sweet clover and it is unlikely 
that half of the normal acreage of 
clover will be available for bee pas- 
turage next year. However, as the bee 
population is not heavy in most areas 
in the province it should be relatively 
easy for beekeepers to secure ade- 
quate pasturage without moving too 
far. 

Wintering prospects are not as good 
as last year, as colonies do not con- 
tain as many young bees as normally, 
also a large number of the colonies 
will be short of winter stores and as 
cash is very short with most honey 
producers little feeding will be done 
this year. A fairly heavy winter loss 
can, therefore, be expected and there 
will be a good demand from this prov- 
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ince for package bees next spring. 

Most of our beekeepers favor the 
package shippers’ code, believing that 
under it the shippers secure a very 
favorable price for their bees, and are 
therefore, in a position to give first 
class service. Good service has been 
received by purchasers but there are 
some points which package shippers 
should watch more carefully; for in- 
stance, last spring, most shippers 
were unable to send extra queens 
promptly to replace any loss in transit 
in their shipments of package bees. 
This resulted in a heavy loss of pack- 
ages, as queen mortality was high 
last spring. It is just as important for 
a shipper to replace a dead queen as 
it is for him to send off another pack- 
age to some one else, and last spring 
most shippers were reserving all of 
their queens for their packages and 
paid no attention whatever to de- 
mands for replacements. Shipp2rs 
should also be more careful to not ov- 
erbook themselves for any shipping 
date. A number of shippers did not 
live up to the code agreement in this 
regard last spring. Delays of one to 
two weeks in shipping were not un- 
common. If shippers take a little more 
care with such points as these the sup- 
port which the code of agreement has 
been receiving from this province 
will certainly continue.—R. M. Pugh, 
Regina, Sask. ; 


eee 
WYOMING, November 6. 


Weather: Old tim- 
ers in the Bridger 
Valley which is in 
the southwest corner 
of the state say they 
never saw as short a 
season as 1937. The 
same report comes 
' from Fremont Coun- 

ty in Central Wyom- 
ing and Sheridan County in the 
northern part of the State. Spring 
was unusually late. Some snow and 
cold weather was prevalent up into 
the first week of June, with some 
frost and much chilly weather until 
the middle of June. As for the latter 
end of the season frost held off unus- 
ually late not hitting most section: 
until after the 15th of September, but 
it turned definitely dry the latter part 
of July and no surplus was gathered 
after the 10th of August in practically 
all parts of the State. The fall weather 
has been ideal for putting away the 
bees for winter and at this writing, 
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continues mild and pleasant, though 
still dry. 


Honey Crop: Like last year the crop 
over the State has been spotted. The 
Basin country which carried the ban- 
ner last year did not get the produc- 
tion it did in 1936, while Sheridan 
County with a complete failure in 
1936 shows up with about a half crop 
this year. Production for the State of 
Wyoming as a whole is substantially 
less than last year, but the quality is 
tip top as usual. 

Honey Market: Local markets are 
taking more honey every year, which 
with the lesser production, owing to 
the pranks of Mother Nature has 
practically stripped Wyoming of dis- 
tress lots of honey. Inquiries from big 
buyers have been more plentiful then 
for six or seven years. Most of the 
honey is now out of the hands of Wy- 
oming producers and it is to be hoped 
this early selling has not been done to 
the neglect of our home market as has 
been the case the last two years. 

Beeswax: Demand for beeswax is 
good, some is selling at 25 cents f. 
o. b. shipping point. 

Miscellaneous: Bees will go into the 
winter in better average condition 
than for several years. One thing 
most Wyoming beekeepers have 
found out is that they cannot buy 
package bees annually on prices that 
have prevailed for honey the last 8 
or 10 years. Where bees have used up 
an appreciable amount of their stores 
owing to the early cut off of the flow 
occasioned by the lack of moisture 
considerable feeding has been done to 
bring them up to the desired weight. 
The early part of the summer saw 
much rainfall in most parts of Wy- 
oming, and how the weeds did grow, 
smothering out everything in many 
fields. The State has been waging a 
fight against noxious weeds for sev- 
eral years and this year the campaign 
has been enlarged against wild morn- 
ing glories, White top, Canadian this- 
tles and many other varieties which 
seem to be decidedly on the increase 
and give promise of becoming a real 
problem in a few years more. Beet 
acreage has been increased steadily 
the last few years on account of its 
being a cash crop for the farmers. Al- 
so many fields of alfalfa have died 
out, leaving honey plants much less 
in quantity because of these two fac- 
tors. There is still time perhaps for 
the lack of moisture to be made up by 
winter’s snows.—Earl C. Reed, Ran- 
chester, Wyo. 
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KANSAS, November 8. 


Weather: The past 


growing season com- 
2, 





pletes the fourth year 
of drouth and exces- 
sive high tempera- 
tures in this region. 
The present soil 

& moisture situation is 
__ << ——— Ss extremely acute, as 
all of the _ sub-soil 
moisture is depleted and at the pres- 
ent time the only moisture in the soil 
is that in the top foot. 

Prospects: Under the present 
weather and soil moisture conditions, 
the prospects for successful beekeep- 
ing for this coming growing season 
and also for the one following (1939), 
are extremely poor. On the majority 
of farms and in uncultivated areas, 
white sweet clover is absent due to 
drouth and excessive high tempera- 
tures of the past four or five years. 
The only legume that is present in 
any quantity is alfalfa, and this crop 
in this state produces nectar only in 
the central and western areas. In the 
eastern area there is not sufficient 
lime in the soil for this plant to se- 
crete nectar. The only section in 
which a crop appears possible at this 
time is in southeast Kansas. During 
the past year this region has had suf- 
ficient rain to mature sweet clover 
plants and at the same time produce 
seed from this crop before defoliation 
by grasshoppers. 

Honey Crop: One of the shortest 
honey crops that Kansas has ever pro- 
duced is that of this year. Colony pop- 
ulation has dropped and the yield per 
colony, due to drouth conditions, is 
also lower. 

Miscellaneous: Drouth conditions 
have produced a decided influence 
upon commercial beekeeping in the 
state, and some of the more progres- 
sive beekeepers have moved to areas 
in the United States where the hon- 
ey production situation is more satis- 
factory and uniform year after year. 
Some beekeepers are remaining in 
Kansas due to certain land, tradi- 
tional or social ties. Others have gone 
out of the beekeeping business and 
others will go out of the business. 

At the present time there is being 
planned a beekeepers’ program for 
Thursday, February 10, 1938. This is 
a part of the Farm and Home Week 
program which is to be held at the 
Kansas State College during the sec- 
ond week in February.—R. L. Parker, 
Manhattan, Kans. 











SOUTH LOUISIANA, November 8 


Weather: Conditions 
were ideal for the 
development of gold- 
enrod and a large 
surplus was expected 
from this source. 
Then, just as bloom- 
ing started, drizzling 
rains set in and pros- 
pects were ruined. 

Crop and Markets: For the seven- 
teenth consecutive year this immedi- 
ate locality is averaging about 100 
pounds per colony. Most of this honey 
is lighter in color and body than is us- 
ual here, but it is heavy enough to 
stand tank storage without ferment- 
ing. Wholesale prices are unsatisfac- 
tory, most offers being a little below 
those of last year. However, as fast as 
the little fellows sell out and thereby 
lessen competition, prices will stiffen. 
Those beekeepers who bottle for the 
retail trade have maintained their 
price very well for several years. 





Miscellaneous: With New Orleans 
named as the next meeting place of 


‘the League and associated organiza- 


tions, we are already beginning to 
lay the foundations for a good meet- 
ing. The lack of definite action regard- 
ing National Supervision over the 
Interstate Movement of Bees and 
Used Equipment is generally regard- 
ed as a “neglected opportunity” by 
those who participated in the Wash- 
ington meeting. We will have to act 
in this direction sooner or later, and 
unless something is done during the 
year, the 1938 meeting should thor- 
oughly thrash out this question. Such 
a regulation is not as dangerous as 
some persons seem to think. There 
need be no interference with state 
programs or policies—just a back- 
ground of a “minimum requirement” 
of inspection activity and efficiency 
before any state could legally move 
bees or used equipment into another 
state. No restrictions should be placed 
on the movement of honey, but I sur- 
mise that honey from such states as 
did not meet requirements would al- 
ways bring a low bid from out-of- 
state buyers, thus adding to the pres- 
sure and eventually forcing coopera- 
tion. This is worth thinking about. Ev- 
ery beekeeper seems to want to safe- 
guard his territory. National super- 
vision would enable us to make one 
more step along the path of safety. We 
should take this step.—Geo. W. 
Bohne, Luling, La. 
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MICHIGAN, November 7. 


Weather: In central 
Michigan there was 
much too much rain 
last summer and too 
little this fall. We 
need enough rain be- 
| fore freezing weath- 
er sets in to fill the 
swamps and water 
holes, if the seedings 
are to be in good shape next spring. 
Eastern and northern Michigan are 
better supplied with moisture. 

Crop: The lightest crop in years for 
the state as a whole. Half of Michigan 
had a complete failure and the rest of 
the state had one-third to one-half of 
a crop. Some thin honey was reported 
earlier in the season. The fall flow 
did not materialize because of cool 
weather. 

Miscellaneous: Seedings look fine 
and next year should be good, pro- 
vided the weather is normal. In the 
area of crop failure, bees are in poor 
condition for winter, having checked 
brood-rearing two to three weeks ear- 
ly. Most of the bees in the entire state 
needed feeding for winter. We predict 
an unusually heavy winter loss. 

Retail sales have been better than 
usual at 10% to 15% advance in 
prices. Large lots of bulk honey have 
moved readily at % to:1 cent per 
pound increase over last year’s mar- 
ket. Comb honey has been too scarce 
to set a market price. 

As might be expected, beekeepers 
who have had no crop have hada 
tendency to put their bees away for 
winter in poor condition even in the 
face of good prospects for next year. 
Their loss may be the package ship- 
pers’ gain, although the package bee 
business will thrive most from profi- 
table management by honey produc- 
ers, rather than from replacement of 
winter losses. Poor seasons lead to 
discouragement and losses; and what 
our industry needs most is a chance 
for the average beekeeper to be able 
to make a fair profit and steady ad- 
vancement. Then the bee _ supply 
manufacturers, the bee shippers, the 
bee journals, the honey producers 
and, yes, the American Honey Insti- 
tute, will all feel new life and go 
places. It is hard to smile when your 
cake is snatched from your fingers by 
no fault of your own, but many bee- 
keepers have had to do just that this 
year, and tighten their belts in hope 
of a good year in 1938.—R. H. Kelty, 
Lansing, Mich. 
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INDIANA, November 10. 


Weather: Owing to 
unfavorable weather 
during September 
and early October, 
bees failed to gather 
as much surplus as 
was anticipated. In 
fact, less than one- 
third of the usual 
fall crop was _ se- 
cured. There was no white clover or 
alsike honey produced this year in 
this locality and very little sweet 
clover. Many colonies were short of 
stores this fall and, where not fed, 
probably will fail to survive the win- 
ter. Each year there is a considerable 
spring as well as winter loss in most 
apiaries. The greater part of this loss 
is due to starvation. It would seem 
that the best time to do spring feed- 
ing is in the fall. Being sure that each 
hive is provided with an ample sup- 
ply of full combs of honey is prefer- 
able to feeding sugar either in spring 
or fall. There is considerable clover in 
sight in lawns and fields which au- 
gers well for next year’s crop but, of 
course, we can never be sure of the 
crop until it is in the cans. 

Prices: Demand for honey is fair 
but prices are low. It seems that crop 
failures and scarcity make very little 
difference in prices offered. Low 
prices are due chiefly to two factors. 
One is the competition of sugar and 
the other the willingness of many 
beekeepers, both large and small, to 
dump their honey for any price of- 
fered. Apparently, not many bee- 
keepers are good salesmen. 

Miscellaneous: There are fewer 
small beekeepers than formerly in 
this locality. A considerable number 
have been put out by AFB but more, 
perhaps, because of the attraction of 
jobs in the mills, which pay much 
more than can be earned by keeping 
bees, especially by those who lack in 
efficiency. Nearly all beemen here 
appreciate and are anxious for the in- 
spection service and are willing to 
cooperate in keeping out disease. 
Burning is generally accepted as the 
cure. I understand that some other 
counties in the state are not so fortu- 
nate, Indiana has only six bee inspec- 
tors for its 92 counties and, of course, 
it is impossible for them to cover the 
whole ground. In my opinion, beemen 
of the state should demand a greater 
appropriation for this work and more 
thorough inspection.—E. S. Miller, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
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ILLINOIS, November 7. 


Weather: We have 
had plenty of rainfall 
this past summer and 
the clover stand is 
good. Rainfall during 
the last few years 
has been insufficient, 
and white and ai- 
sike clover have suf- 
fered and did not 
yield. If conditions remain as they are 
now we ought to get a flow from this 
source next year. 

Honey Crop: The only part of the 
state to get sweet clover honey this 
year was a small area _ in the east 
central part of the state and a few 
yards in the North. The rest of the 
state did not get any or very little 
light honey. Reports are coming in 
that the western part of the state had 
a good fall flow, as high as 90 pounds 
per colony in some cases. 

Prices: Prices are just about the 
same as last year. Even though the 
cropis short, wecannot raise the 
price because some large bottlers 
have been successful in securing a 
large amount of honey at a low price 
and they control the market. 

Beeswax: Beeswax is a little better 
in price and in demand. Comb honey 
is very scarce and sells readily at 25c 
retail. 

Miscellaneous: One of the hardest 
jobs for the officers of the local and 
state organizations is to get the bee- 
keepers out to the different meetings. 
If we could only devise some means 
to get them to come to meetings they 
would derive a great amount of good 
from them. 

The bees in this section have been 
confined to the hives for the past few 
weeks but today they are having a 
good cleansing flight. In general bees 
are going into winter quarters in 
good condition and if we do not have 
too cold a winter everything will be 
ready for that Bumper Crop of 1938. 
—C. L. Duax, Chicago, IIs. 

eee 
VERMONT, November 4. 
Weather: As is to be 
expected, winter is 
almost with us. It’s 
been a dry fall with 
frosts and freezes for 
a month. Now the 
mountain tops are 
white with snow. I 
hope the gods of win- 
ter will hold off all 
snow storms for another week, at 








least. We still have 200 colonies of 
bees to pack for winter. That’s what 
happens for going galavanting to the 
Washington meeting instead of tend- 
ing to business. However, it certainly 
was well worth it, even if we do have 
to pack the bees in snow. We had a 
wonderful time. 

Honey Crop: Some of the yards in 
the northern part of Champlain Val- 
ley have filled up well with winter 
stores from goldenrod and aster, 
helping greatly to offset the heavy 
feeding required in yardsin the 
southern part of the valley. This dif- 
ference in fall flow holds true every 
year. Though bees in the southern end 
of the valley need heavy fall feeding, 
they geta much better quality of 
white honey than bees up north. Ev- 
en with a few miles difference, you 
can’t have everything in one location. 

Prospects: Prospects for next year 
are good, it all depends on the win- 
ter. Lots of snow and cold means,a 
good crop of clover next summer. We 
should get a good cold winter this 
year to make up for the “hot” winter 
we had last year. Clover is about nor- 
mal as to quantity and condition. 

Miscellaneous: Confab brings up 
the carbolic screen question. Every- 
one starting to use the carbolic screen 
should remember; go slow and ac- 
quire the technique; one pound of 
carbolic acid will take off from 3 to 
5 tons of honey. Beginners are apt to 
use too much acid. Properly used, 
there is never any odor in sealed or 
unsealed honey. 

Bee magazines are again full of de- 
scriptions advocating the tar paper 
method of packing bees. There ought 
to be a “law agin it”. We’ve just fin- 
ished packing 100 colonies by this 
method and for the second season, I 
swear, ‘‘Never again’”’. The labor in- 
volved in packing and unpacking, and 
cost of material is just too much. I’m 
thankful I don’t have to pack all my 
600 colonies in such fashion. I'd be 
packing till Christmas. Where bees 
are permanently located, there’s 
nothing better than a single perma- 
nent packing case. 

One of the greatest pleasures for 
me at the Washington Conference was 
the opportunity of meeting the south- 
ern beekeepers. 

It must be nice down south to have 
it warm all winter. But after hearing 
about the bugs and things that go 
with it, I still like winter. For six 
months we'll have no flies, mosqui- 
toes or other insects. We never see 
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roaches or other house bugs. Bees 
don’t rob, starve, or need any atten- 
tion whatever for six months. And 
while we are waiting for summer, we 
have that combination of mountains 
and snow that makes the greatest of 
all sports, skiing. By the time this is 
in print, we hope to have the bottom 
of our skiis polished up with beeswax, 
all ready for a four foot blanket of 
dry powder snow. What a thrill to 
go sailing down the mountain side 
again, to hear the whistle of the cold 
winter air and the soft hissing sound 
of swift sliding skiis. 

I almost forgot, end of this month 
is deer season. There’s a big buck 
waiting for me up in the mountains. 
Hope I can show you his picture 
next time.—Charles Mraz, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. 

eee 
ONTARIO, November 6. 


Weather: Another 


month has_ passed 
rapidly, and today, 
finds bees about 


ready for winter ex- 
cept a few yards that 
need some packing. 
Feeding has been 
heavy in most locali- 
ties in Ontario this 
fall and it would not surprise me if 
there should be quite a loss from star- 
vation wherever strict attention 
has not been given to brood nests, for 
very few colonies had much honey 
when supers were removed. 

As stated in last issue we have a 
few colonies in one yard that have 
two full-depth bodies for winter and 
when I examined them early in Oc- 
tober they had nothing whatever in 
lower brood nest. Personally I do not 
like to have bees go into winter quar- 
ters in our latitude with a great lot of 
empty comb space no matter what the 
size of the hive, as this condition in- 
vites brood-rearing during January 
and early February, and the more 
brood reared at that date the greater 
the liability to the colony. The old 
time theory that empty cells are nec- 
essary for bees to cluster on in the 
winter has been exploded and we now 
know that bees will winter well on 
solid combs of honey— in fact the svu- 
called winter-nest is responsible for 
much of our winter loss each year. 

Honey Crop: With a very short crop 
of honey it is only natural that prices 
should be firm and on the up grade at 
present. Manitoba has a good crop 
and I notice by weekly reports that 
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come to me, that prices there are the 
lowest quoted in the Dominion. Some 
Manitoba honey is coming to Ontario 
and this factor is no doubt a stabiliz- 
ing influence that will prevent honey 
here in Ontario from going out of 
bounds. We are sold out entirely and 
almost every day we have inquiries 
for honey that we are unable to sup- 
ply. Demand exceeded our expecta- 
tions and we made the mistake of 
selling too much of our light crop 
wholesale and not reserving enough 
for our retail trade. 

From personal contact with some 
other producers I find that others did 
likewise and that means that many 
who would be using honey will like- 
ly do without it as it isa fact that 
many people will only buy honey 
from beekeepers they have been deal- 
ing with for many years. 

If the law of averages holds good 
as it does in most matters including 
the weather, we should have a mild 
season for the next month or two. 

September was much cooler than 
usual and October the coolest since 
records have been kept at Toronto 
where our local observatory is locat- 
ed. I say ‘“‘cool” and not “cold,” for 
we have often had more heavy freez- 
ing in past years during October. But 
it was cool all the time with only a 
day or twothat bees flew freely. 
There was very little really bad 
weather and the work of getting bees 
ready for winter was not impeded 
very much at any time. By the time 
this isin print the Ontario Convention 
of the provincial Association will be a 
thing of the past, and at this date it 
looks as if the usual good attendance 
will be in evidence even though we 
have had a very poor year. 

Miscellaneous: Prospects for next 
year continue good. I never saw clov- 
er looking any better than it is now, 
and there is a good acreage in sight in 
most localities. While the presence of 
honey producing plants does not nec- 
essarily mean a crop of honey, on the 
other hand a honey crop is not usual- 
ly secured unless they are present. 

With the bees about ready for win- 
ter, the writer has not much to look 
ahead to for the winter in the way of 
manual labor. We have quite a num- 
ber of mink to look after now but that 
work is not arduous and only takes 
a small portion of each day. As usual 
we will expect to take the dog and 
gun and go chasing the big European 
hares that are fairly plentiful in our 
locality.—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 
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Answered 





' pecially when adequate 


— winter protection is pro- 
Question. — An unusual ii | | vided 
amount of work prevented DATEL —— Entrance Screens — 
me from packing my bees at sable During Winter 


the proper time last fall. 

Would packing bees in early December 
tend to disturb them too much?—N. A. 
Lamb, N. Y. 

Answer.—By all means, supply the 
necessary winter protection as soon 
as possible. If you pack with slater’s 
felt, with insulating material 
placed between the paper and the 
hives it is possible to do the packing 
without disturbing the colonies to 
any great extent. Usually the coldest 
part of the winter comes after Christ- 
mas. Adequate protection for bees is 
one of the important factors in win- 
tering bees successfully, especially in 
your state. 

Do Not Winter Diseased Colonies 


Question.—Do you think it would be 
safe to try to winter afew colonies 
slightly infected with AFB, with a view 


of treating these colonies next spring?— 
M. L. Gleason, Pa. 

Answer.—If such colonies are very 
populous in bees it may be possible to 
carry them through the winter. As a 
rule, colonies that are diseased in the 
fall die before spring and the hives 
are likely to be robbed out. It is much 
safer to dispose of diseased colonies 
as soon as AFB is found. There is then 
no danger of spreading disease. 

Fall Honey for Winter Stores 

Question.—Is fall honey as suitable for 
winter bee food as clover honey?—J. R. 
Quinn, Il. 

Answer.—aAs a rule, fall honey is 
not as suitable for winter stores as 
clover honey. However, buckwheat 
honey is considered good winter 
stores. Goldenrod and aster and other 
late-gathered honeys, if properly 
ripened, can be used for winter 
stores. The objection to these honeys 
is that during some seasons cold 
weather sets in too early to permit the 
bees to properly cure or ripen them, 
and asa result, the high moisture 
content of the honeys may cause fer- 
mentation, and this in turn causes 
dysentery. If, however, colonies are 
populous and the weather following 
the fall flow is such that bees have a 
chance to ripen the honey, there is 
not likely to be any winter loss, es- 


Pc stion—I plan to win- 
ter ten colonies in a dark fruit cellar in 
one end of the basement under my house. 
Is it advisable to place an entrance screen 
in each hive to keep the bees in the hives 
and to exclude mice?—J. L. Rice, Minn. 

Answer.—Hive entrances should 
be left open. The temperature of your 
bee cellar should range between 40° 
and 50° F. If the temperature runs 
lower than 40° it would do no harm 
to reduce the hive entrances down to 
smaller dimensions than the regular 
full summer entrances. A scant 3” 
entrance should exclude mice. If you 
use the full %” entrance, a piece of 
coarse %4-inch mesh screen over each 
entrance will permit bees. to pass 
through and will exclude mice. If 
bees are kept in hives by fine en- 
trance screens during the winter they 
are likely to worry themselves to 
death. 

Blending Honeys of Different Fla ors 

Question.—I wish to mix, or blend, some 
honeys of different flavors together. How 
should I go about it?—L. P. Bang, N. J. 

Answer.—It is necessary to heat 
the honeys and to mix them thorough- 
ly while hot. Raise the temperature 
of the honeys being blended to 160°F. 
This temperature should not be main- 
tained longer than one hour because 
of the danger of discoloring the hon- 
ey. The blending of honey on a com- 
mercial scale should have special ap- 
paratus such as a water jacketed tank 
equipped with an agitator inside of a 
closed vessel. Blending honeys in 
small quantities can be accomplished 
by using a stick or paddle for stirring 
thoroughly while hot. 

Sweet Clover—How to Grow 

Question.—I would like to know how 
to sow 103 acres in Hubam clover for this 
coming season. How much should I sow 
per acre of seed, and how deep? The bien- 
nial grows six feet tall here. I am high 
in a mountain valley above Pecos, New 
Mexico, at an elevation of 8400 feet. We 
raise oats here five feet high and barley 
three feet. We plant around April 20th to 
May Ist.—C. A. Baltzley, Pecos, N. M. 

Answer.—lIt is doubtful if annual 
sweet clover, if sown in the spring in 
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your locality, would reach maturity 
before the first severe frost or freez- 
ing weather would cut it down. The 
biennial sweet clover, because it 
takes two years from the seeding to 
reach its best maturity, starts much 
earlier in the spring than the annual 
can possibly start, with the result 
that the former will mature and de- 
velop seed. At your elevation, 8400 
feet, it is evident that you would 
have a shorter season than we have 
in most of the northern states. In none 
of the northern areas will the annual 
mature, because it is practically im- 
possible to get a good catch of it early 
enough in the season so that it will 
reach its full growth. Largely be- 
cause the root of the annual sweet 
clover is inferior to that of the bien- 
nial, and because it takes so long to 
mature, the annual sweet clover has 
made little headway in the North, and 
its growth has all but been discontin- 
ued; so much so, that it is difficult to 
get annual sweet clover seed 

Ordinarily it takes from ten to 
twelve pounds of standard, scarified 
and hulled seed to the acre. By scari- 
fying we mean that the seed should 
be run through a machine which will 
scratch the shell so that the moisture 
can penetrate and cause the seed to 
germinate. It takes five to ten pounds 
more of unhulled seed to the acre. In 
either case, the soil must be thor- 
oughly inoculated before any kind of 
growth can be secured. For that rea- 
son the seed men are prepared to 
furnish sweet clover seed already in- 
oculated so that it will grow in locali- 
ties where neither sweet clover nor 
alfalfa have been grown before. 

If you try the experiment of put- 
ting in annual sweet clover in your 
locality, we advise sowing it in rows 
and cultivating the rows shortly after 
the plants begin to come up. The an- 
nual sweet clover plants are not able 
to resist the growth of weeds, and it is 
therefore necessary to cultivate it 
like corn and other plants grown in 
rows. After the plants attain suffi- 
cient growth, they mature very rapid- 
ly and will crowd out all weeds from 
that time on. The seed bed requires a 
soil that is thoroughly pulverized and 
the seed should not be covered any 
deeper than is absolutely necessary to 
get a growth. This applies to both the 
annual and biennial sweet clover. 

Do Bee Stings Have an Accumulative 
Effect 


Question.—In an article in the July is- 
sue, E. R. Root mentions that bee stings 
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have an accumulative effect that re-acts 
in after years. I would be very glad if 
you would let me know more detailed in- 
formation with regard to this. Just what 
effect do they produce in after years on 
one’s health and how much does one have 
to get stung to produce any deleterious 
effect?—P. H. Morgan, Quebec, Canada. 


Answer.—To discuss this broad 
subject by correspondence is almost 
impossible. I suggest you read Chap- 
ters 6 and 7 of my book “Bee Venom 
Therapy” if you find spare time to do 
so and you are relaxed enough to ex- 
ercise your power of concentration 
which is necessary to fully under- 
stand this complicated subject. The 
statement that bee stings have an ac- 
cumulative affect is by no means in- 
correct but the effects depend so much 
on individual conditions that they 
greatly vary. In some persons it pro 
duces immunity, in others, sensitivi- 
ty. Both conditionalities are unques- 
tionably based on accumulative ef- 
fect. Beekeepers, as a rule, by accum- 
ulative effect of the venom become 
immune to it and in time do not re- 
act locally and generally, with which 
I mean in their systems, to stings. Of 
course, every immunity wears off in 
time. Beekeepers, during the sum- 
mer season, get immunized to stings 
and by fall they hardly react to it. 
During the winter when they are not 
stung their immunity wears off and 
by next spring they are sensitive 
again to stings. The experience of 
Rev. Langstroth that he greatly suf- 
fered when he went back to his bees 
was undoubtedly due to the fact that 
his immunity during the “unexposed’”’ 
period had worn off and he was sen- 
sitive again. Often enough during 
such an inactive period people ac- 
quire sensitivity and they can toler 
ate less stings than ever without suf- 
fering a local and general reaction. 
During my professional work with 
stings I often find such cases, that is, 
if a patient received a longer treat- 
ment after which there is a long in- 
terval, during which no treatments 
are administered, at the renewed ap- 
plication of stings they become so sen- 
sitive that while they could stand 50 
and 60 stings during the active treat- 
ments, after a long interruption they 
become very sick from one or two 
stings. All this is due, beyond doubt, 
to the accumulative effect of the pre- 
vious stings. This is a very important 
aspect to consider during professional 
work.—Answered by Dr. Bodog F. 
Beck, New York City. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Bear Satisfies His Sweet Tooth 


During the first part of October 
my little apiary of 12 colonies was vis- 
ited by a bear. While the animal ru- 
ined only one colony he did a good 
job of it. The hive, which is one of 
two stories or of the food chamber 











Bears love honey, and when they go after it 
they leave ruin in their wake. 


kind, was carried several feet, 
dropped and chewed and clawed and 
many of the frames were torn to bits. 
This was one of my strongest colon- 
ies. It contained about 30 pounds of 
basswood honey. In view of the Mich- 
igan law relative to bearsI had a 
justice of the peace look at the wreck- 
age. He notified a conservation offi- 
cer at Antonagon who has visited 
the scene for inspection and it is 
quite probable I will receive damages. 
—Jess Beckhorn, Toivola, Mich. 


eee 
Mirror Brings Down a Swarm 


In July, 1937, Gleanings, in answer 
to what caused a swarm to cluster, 
you say you do not think flashing a 


mirror in the sun had anything to do 
with the bees clustering. I have used 
a mirror many times and it has never 
failed. I have stopped a swarm that 
has hung over night in the top of a 
high tree, and stopped them with a 
mirror on the truck. They alighted 
on a low limb of a tree less than three 
rods from where they had hung all 
night. They always light low when 
stopped in that way. I suppose they 
think it is lightning and that it is go- 
ing to rain. I learned this from the ed- 
itor of the ‘Beekeepers’ Review,” 
Mr. Hutchinson. 


In February, 1937, Gleanings, page 
106, “A Safe Winter Entrance,” you 
say it may work. I have used that 
method for more than 20 years. I do 
not use an empty hive body as that is 
too deep. I have wintered very weak 
swarms that way. I use an inner cov- 
er with a hole 1%” in diameter under 
the bottom board.—J. H. Sprout, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


eee 
Hoppers Worse Than Drouth 


A great many theories have been 
advanced as to the cause of the de- 
cline of our once record-breaking 
crops of sweet clover honey in this 
section. The general opinion is that 
lack of moisture is the cause of all of 
our troubles. However, sweet clover 
is a wonderful drouth-resisting plant 
and I have seen very satisfactory 
crops of honey produced in very dry 
periods. I believe the grasshoppers 
are worse than drouth and they thrive 
during drouth conditions. From the 
experience of the drouth years I am 
firmly convinced that where hoppers 
are numerous very little honey can 
be produced. The hoppers are very 
early risers. Their feeding time is 
from daybreak until about 8 o’clock 
a. m. But if their feeding time is short 
they make this up in the quantity they 
consume and they prefer the buds and 
flowers. Just another case of the “‘ear- 
ly bird.’”’ Someone suggests that alarm 
clocks might be used to speed the bees 
up. 

Poison bran is very effective in 
killing hoppers. But very few will co- 
operate and the result is that enough 
eggs are laid to insure a crop of hop- 
pers for the following year.—Andrew 
McBride, Hawarden, Iowa. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns, Ref- 

erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 

sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 

longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 
figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 


AMBER in 60’s, 7c. E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, 
Indiana, 





BUCKWHEAT famous Helderberg Mountain 
at in 60's. H. Greulick and Son, Scotia, 





CHOICE EXTRAOTED buckwheat honey in 
60-lb. cans and kegs, 6c. Seward Van Auken, 
Duanesburg, N. Y. 





FANCY 
StahIman, 


clover honey, case or 
Grover Hill, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 
HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 
CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in 
60’s. David Running, Filion, Mich. 


BUCKWHEAT extracted, also light amber, 
7c. Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y. 
BUCKWHEAT HONEY extracted 
6%c. Clarence Dalrymple, Dayton, N. 
FOR SALE—Fine buckwheat honey in kegs. 

Julius Seewaldt, Gainesville, New York. 
FRANK RASMUSSEN, producer of white and 

amber extracted honey. Greenville, Mich. 
CHOICE CLOVER and light amber honey in 

60's. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 


quantity. J. 











new 








in sixties, 











HOWDY'S HONEY—White, clover and am- 
ber, mixed extracted in sixties. Howard Pot- 
ter, Ithaca, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Light clover and buckwheat ex- 
tracted in new 60’s at market price. Oarlton D. 
Howard, Ovid, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—Blended clover extracted hon- 
ey, fine flavor, 8c, in case lots. N. B. Querin, 
R. No. 4, Bellevue, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quanti- 
ty. H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—CHOICE clover and amber ex- 
tracted honey. Write for prices and sample. 
Jonkman & Oosting, Evergreen Park, II]. 

FOR SALE: No. 1 weight clover comb (dis- 
colored some) $4, per case of 24 sections; amber 
extracted in sixties, 7%c. H. G. Quirin, Belle- 
vue, Ohio 




















ORANGE, palmetto, or amber honey in new 
sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60’s. Arthur Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 


LIGHT AMBER, crystalized, in 60's, 6%c 
Ib. H. Blitz, P. GO. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















TEN TONS fancy white clover honey in new 
sixties, 8c F. O. B. Leroy C. Keet, Watertown, 





N. Y. 

3000 pounds fine clover honey. $4.20 for 
60-lb. can. F *. Karekel, Williams, Box Q, 
Iowa 

AMBER HONEY—Good quality, not less 
than 50% clover. Harry Spooner, Stephens, 
Arkansas. 





FINEST New York white clover honey in any 
container. Angus Carruthers, Syracuse, Rt. 2, 
New York. 

NEW CROP clover honey in new 60's. Excel- 
lent flavor for table use. Ray Hiltner, North 
Creek. Ohio 

WHITE clover comb, 12 and 16 oz., mostly 
15—24 sections $3.75. Clarence Engle, Kearn- 
eysville, W. Va. 

75 CASES BUCKWHEAT comb honey, No. 1 
and No. 2. Write for prices. Noel J. Loucks, 
Springboro, Pa 











NEW YORK STATE'S finest extracted hon- 
ey, clover, clover-basswood blend and_buck- 
wheat. Walter Severson, Box No. 825, Albany, 


ie’ ie 
e@Excellent quality ex- 
STOLLER’$ is: clover honey, 
packed in 60's. Finest 
obtainable, 8c Ib., guaranteed as represented. 


The Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio. 
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SOLD OUT of Michigan clover’ honey, 
thanks? Our 1938 crop should be ready for the 
market next July. E. D. Townsend & Sons, 
Northstar, Michigan. 


CLOVER HONEY FROM OLOVERDALE, 





Ohio’s finest clover extracted in 60's. Sam- 
ple, 10c. Prices upon request. The Oloverdale 
Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio. 





COMB HONEY—Fancy amber, $3.50; No. 1, 
$3.25; fancy buckwheat, $3.25; No. 1, $2.75; 
light amber clover, 8c; buckwheat, 6%c. O. B. 
Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 





HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
ecarload lots of California and western honeys. 
We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 
108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 


Syracuse, N. Y 








FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clov- 
er honey. Don't let your customers be without 








honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Col. 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 


guarantee any honey buyers’ financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on GC. O. D. terms except when the buy- 
er has thoroughly established his credit with 
the seller 





CLOVER honey, extracted, case, truck or 
carlots. Send sample and price. F. M. Babcock, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
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WANTED—White clover and amber extract- 


HEADQUARTERS for Hollopeter’s well- 














ed honey _Mail samples and price. Jonkman & bred three-banded Italian queens. White Pine 
Oosting, Evergreen Park, Ills, jee Farms, Rockton, Pa 
WANTED—White clover and light amber MACK’S QUEENS—tThey speak for them 
extracted honey, white comb, carlots or less. selves. Booking orders for 1938 delivery. Her- 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York. man McConnell, Robinson, Il. 
WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and MILLER BROTHERS—tThree Rivers, Texas 
light amber extracted honeys. Any amount. are the only exclusive Caucasian queen-breed- 


Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


ers west of the Mississippi River. 





WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bry- 
ant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 


QUEENS and Package Bees, Market agree 
ment prices. Cypress supplies. Let us quote you 
on your needs. Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 





CASH PAID for all grades of 
supplies and honey containers for sale. A. 
nenhouse, 12213 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


honey. Bee 
Ten 





QUEENS MAILED ANYWHERE, any time, 
pure three band Italians, at market price. Write 
for circular. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Georgia 





WANTED—White and Amber’ Extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

WANTED 
ey in truck or car lots 
delivered to 
North Ollie St., 





-Chunk comb and extracted hon 
Send sample and price 
Clover Bloom Honey Co., 1022 
Oklahoma City, Gkla. 


FOR SALE 


BENCH SAW, for making hives, cheap. Wil- 
lie Groom, Gashland, Mo 

QUALITY bee supplies at money-saving 
prices. Prompt shipment. We take honey and 
beeswax in trade. The Hubbard Apiaries, On 
sted, Michigan, 

ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

YOUR WAX worked into deep cell natural 
base medium brood foundation for 15c Ib.; 100 
Ibs., $11.00; thin super, 22c. Fred Peterson, Al- 
den, Iowa. 

COMPLETE easy queen painting outfits, lat- 
est apicultural development, ideal gift, $2.00 
































postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, 176 Waban Av- 
enue, Waban, Massachusetts. 
BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 


prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog up- 
on request. We take beeswax in trade for bee 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
Denver, Colo 


SALE—Fine quality 
Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit, Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Michigan 

YOUR WAX worked into medium brood for 
$11.00 per 100 Ibs. Complete line of bee sup- 
plies manufactured by us at special low factory 
prices, Write for free catalog and samples of 
foundation, shipping tags, etc. Walter T. Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky 

BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

ITALIAN QUEENS, W. G. Middle 
town, Pa 

WRITE US 
queens for 1938 
Ala 


supplies 
sociation 
FOR 


cages: 





queen mailing 











Lauver, 





bees and 
Citronelle, 


about our package 
Citronelle Bee Co., 





PLAN FOR 1938 NOW- 
crease your profits. J. M 
Montgomery, Ala. 


IF YOU are 


Let package bees in 
Cutts & Sons, R 1, 





interested in some good pack- 








ages or queens for next season. Caucasians or 
Italians, write Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, 
Texas 

FOR SALE—Pure Italian queens and bees, 
bright yellow and three-band,. You send for 
them, they go. Graydon Brothers, Rt. 2, Green 
ville, Ala. 

BOOK YGUR 1938 Bee and Queen orders 


with us, get quality goods backed by 27 years 


experience. No deposit required. Merrill Bee 
Company, Bucatunna, Miss 


ITALIAN QUEENS from selected stock. Ex 
periment Station Stock, 75c each; Spicer Stock 
$1.00 each, any number. See ad. May and June 
Gleanings. E. G, Carr, Pennington, N. J. 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS and package bees 
sooking orders now for delivery in 1938. 12 
years a breeder of Caucasians only. Best quality 
stock and service guaranteed, Bolling Bee Oo., 
Solling, Ala 

GENUINE three-banded Italian bee» and 
queens of fine quality, for 1938. Alamance Bee 
Company, Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. 
0 














THREE-BANDED Italian queens. Booking 
orders for 1938 delivery. Satisfaction guaran 
eed. Lamar Bee Co., Box 1503, Baton Rouge 
La 





HELP WANTED 


Industrious man with good clean 





WANTED 





habits, some beekeeping experience, as helper 
for coming season. Give qualifications, wages 
wanted. Housing furnished. 3515 Harding Ave 
Honolulu 

WILL NEED a good queen breeder from 
January 1 to June 30, 1938. Most important to 
be strictly sober. Write, if interested, stating 
full qualifications. Lucedale Apiaries, Luce 


dale, Mississippi 
POSITION WANTED 
POSITION WANTED—By 








experienc ed man 
with a Florida beekeeper, in January, 1938 
Warren R. Ionson, 203 W. Newton St., Bostor 
Mas 





HONEY CANDIES 








sterling. Try 
Phenix City, 


SILVER 
them. Silver Run 
Alabama 

BOOKING ORDERS 1938 delivery. Caucasian 
package bees and queens. Market agreement 
prices. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala., 
R. 4 

CAUCASIAN package bees. Booking orders 
now for 1988 delivery at new market agree- 
ment prices. P. B. Skinner Bee Oo., Greenville, 
Ala. 


RUN QUEENS are 
Apiaries, Rt. 1, 











HONEY CHOCOLATES FOR CHRISTMAS 
The only ugar in our fine honey chocolates 
is the small amount contained in the chocolate 


coating. Mostly fine dark chocolates with a 
few milk. Hand dipped. Finest quality. A fan 
cy selected assortment of fruit and nut centers 
and Honey creams. In one pound boxes, cello 


phane wrapped. Single pounds, 85c postpaid 
Per dozen $7.20 F. O. B., Denver. Your satis 
faction guaranteed. Capacity limited. Order ear- 
ly to avoid disappointment. R. J. Chadbourne, 
1525 Wynkoop St., Denver, Colorado. 
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well- POULTRY 
Pine 
| BIG MONEY in poultry this year. Read 
hem. | Poultry Tribune, the big monthly magazine | 
that tells how leading poultry raisers make 
Her- on , : 
money. The only poultry magazine operating its 
vn experimental farm. Five years $1.00, one 
eXas, year trial 25c. Poultry Tribune Dept. C-52, 
reed- Mount Morris, Ill | 
ee MISCELLANEOUS 
ime | 
you WANTED—Exchange printing for honey. 
‘a. Snapp Printing Co., Greeneville, Tenn 
ime, FOR RENT—60 clean colonies with young | 
yrite bearing orchard. On shares. Geauga County, | The signs point to a good honey year 
rgia. John Klements, 17913 Grovewood, Cleveland, for 1938. 
s in- Ohio. — Success comes to those ready for it. Let 
R 1, WANTED—Commercial apiaries to operate. us help you to prepare for a good year with 
Capable, 22 years experience as producer, queen our Three-Banded Italian Bees, 
. breede state ispect« References. Bo 58 3 
ea T —~ Lake ‘Mich anes : All orders booked in advance with us for 
at = Aes : the Spring of 1937 were delivered ON 
sia I wish to contact experienced beekeeper TIME. 
— established in good location, who would con- . ; -—— ; a 
~~ sider partnership with sober energetic man with Price. re ———S Bn gs ye 
een- pees . ber ~ a = tenens ted ——— ot our activities for the general betterment of 
pecans Proicn —~ * ag y thia ooo * the Bee Industry, by contributing to The 
—— proposition to Dex Ne. O6, tis magasine - American Honey Institute. 
ders THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 
ears n Great Britain, and the only international Merry Xmas. 
Bee bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
rld’s news in both science and practice of 
Ex ipiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents aron ee 
tock stamps. Membership of the Club, including sub- 
lune scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, C 
L. Iingworth. The Way’s End, Foxton, Roys- a 
— | eee ompany 
ees 
| Ww dsonvil 
tite | WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- Donaldsonville, La. 
= ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 

















ean 
per 


es 





; -cent stamp 


=|| SAVES DOLLARS 


- Get our quotation on your 
nan 1938 requirements 


= 3-ply Foundation 
aS Locked Corner Frames 
- Standard Hives, etc. 


"3 The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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CONFERENCE ON BEE BREEDING 
(Continued from page 748) 


The following is a summary of im- 
portant points emphasized in the con- 
ference: 

1. Fundamental work on the gen- 
etics of the honeybee should be given 
equal priority with those phases of 
breeding having to do with race im- 
provement through the selection and 
inbreeding or crossing of existing 
strains and races of the honeybee on 
the basis of some colony character 
such as honey production. This fund- 
amental work can most easily be con- 
ducted through the use of some read- 
ily recognized mutant character ex- 
pressed in the individual bee, a mu- 
tant eye color being one example. 

2. A more detailed study is needed 
on the process of reproduction in the 
honeybee, especially as regards the 
reactions of both queen and drone in 
mating under natural conditions. 

3. An up-to-date summary and in- 
terpretation of cytological literature 
dealing with the honeybee is needed. 

4. A new cytological study by a 
cytologist experienced in technique 
with Hymenoptera and in the use of 





Screw-on Gate 


Fill bottles, pails, 
from 5 gal. cans. 
Patented. Saves 
time and _ labor. 
No dripping or 
splashing. Well made, nickel-plated. Sizes 1%” 
to 3”; measure across cap or send a cover. Price 
$1.00 plus postage. Wt. 1 Ib. State if cans have 
letter *‘C’’ on bottom. Order from 
Ernest Fahlibeck, 406 8S. Springfield Ave., 
Rockford, Tl. C. W. Aeppler, conomowoc, 
Wis. Walter T. Kelly Co. Paducah, Ky. 
August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wisc. 











Heavier, thicker, tougher galvanizing. 
Finer, longer-lasting Copper-Bearing 
Steel. Low Factory-to-You Prices. 
WE PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and 
heights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
F »; Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 


s, Roofing. Write today. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Muncie, Indiana 











Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International Mon- 
ey Order for five shillings (Australian) 
at your Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. 0. Bex 26, 
West Maitland, _ South Wales, 














the latest cytological methods is es- 
sential. 

5. An attack should be pushed on 
the problem of improving the tech- 
nique of both the Watson and Laid- 
law methods so that a higher degree 
of certainty will accompany work 
with these methods, both as regards 
percentage of queens from which 
worker progeny can be obtained and 
as regards percentage of success in 
filling the spermathecae of individual 
queens with sperm. 

6. Artificial insemination can now 
be used to maintain a reserve reser- 
voir of choice stock and to make 


crosses in genetic studies involv- 
ing characters affecting only the 
individual bee. Natural matings 


must still be resorted to in breeding 
for colony characters because mass 
production of progeny per queen is 
needed in these cases. 

7. Certain distinctive racial char- 
acters are available for immediate 
use in inheritance studies and bee im- 
provement work. These include not 
only body characters expressed in 
the individual bee but colony charac- 
ters as well. A few mutations of such 
a nature as to be of great value in 
genetic work are likewise available. 

8. The use of X-rays is the best 
method at present for inducing mu- 
tations. 

9. Every care should be used to pre- 
serve and propagate mutant stock. 

Division of Bee Culture 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. 
September 27, 1937. 


GOVERNMENT HONEY MARKET 
(Continued from page 717) 

than usual, especially on the part of farmer 
beekeepers. Most commercial beekeepers have 
now either packed their bees for winter or are 
arranging to place them in cellars. Late fall 
rains have placed honey plants in good condi- 
tion for next year over much of the Eastern 
and Central States though precipitation in the 
Plains States and over much of the Mountain 
Area has been below normal. Beekeepers are 
beginning to be concerned over the shortage of 
early snowfall in the Rockies. The market for 
honey appears to be fully firm except on the 
Pacific Coast, where lack of willingness to 
buy on the part of some of the large dealers 
has weakened the market trend slightly. Many 
beekeepers are endeavoring to buy from oth- 
ers in order to have enough honey to supply 
their regular customers for the balance of the 
year. Comb honey has sold rapidly and little 
comb honey now remains unsold. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


SELL ALL or part package outfit. Alonzo 
McKay, R. 1, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

WANTED—Experienced beekeeper, steady 
employment, room and board furnished. State 
all in first letter. Clover Blossom Honey Oo., 
712 Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 
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SPINSTER JANE SAYS— paseesssesise 


WHEN AND WHERE 


(Continued from page 743) 


H 
publicity. Perhaps we may be able to : 
stir her curiosity, and set her to work | jj 
finding out all she can on this sub- | {I 
ject. ‘ 

She told us all sweets should come | |} 
at the end of the meal, and at the end | |: 
of each breakfast menu we were al- | }! 
lowed to add a taste of jam, jelly, | i 
marmalade, honey, or syrup. Not 
much stress laid upon honey, was 
there? What will she say, I wonder, 


when I tell her I would like to see for clover look mighty good, so 

honey upon all our tables, three times | |} you had better be ready. 

a day? THE STOVER APIARIES offer 
In the recipes furnished by the De- you high grade supplies made of 

partment, I notice one with honey, Cypress (to last a lifetime) at 


“Honey Meringue,” it is called, and 


how I would like to have many of prices you can afford to pay. 
Write for Catalog, or 


Mrs. Nielsen’s recipes tried out there. 
But it is with honey, as with many 


other foods, we must first educate Let us quote you on large lots. 
our people to acquire a taste for hon- Special sizes also cut. 


ey. Once that is accomplished we will 
have honey fans galore. 


Now, merry Christmas to Glean- The Stover Apiaries 


ings, its staff, and all its contributors 
and readers, and may your tables 
never lack a supply of good honey.— = 





Bee Supplies 


Now is the time to make prepa- 
rations for next year. Prospects 








TO BUY 


Mayhew, Miss. 














Spinster Jane. 

































Chico, California 








DIAMOND | Package Bees and Queens 


By Pound, Ton or Car 
ne Bp, aoe Service—Satisfaction 
A CAN OR A CARLOAD Trade Agreement Prices. Write 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. Victor Apiaries, Uvaide, Tex. 
















for particulars. 








2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U.S. A. and Canada. 


Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture—both mag- 
azines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 
United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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1938 Looms Up 


1937 is now history, and to many it prob- 
ably does not bring very pleasant memories. 


However, due to copious rains in many 
sections that had suffered drouth, the 
horizon of HOPE, which is the beekeeper’s 
staff, appears to be brighter for next year. 

An acute shortage of honey should in- 
spire every beekeeper to keep more bees, 
better. We are prepared in every way to 


serve you better than even we have done in 
past. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Macon, Miss. 
Box 305 


the 











Queens! Queens! 


Marketing Agreement Prices 








The Puett Company 


“Where Satisfaction is a Certainty” 


HAHIRA, GEORGIA 














See 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Brooklyn, Alabama 


Importers and breeders of highest quali- 
ty Caucasian bees and queens. 
Write for free circular. 


Bievever 





“IEVRURUENENEE 


. 
CR 


CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


The queen and package business is 

over for this year. We thank our many 

customers for their patronage. We are 
planning to take care of a greater volume of 
business for season of 19388. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


Three-Banded Italian Queens 
Shasta Apiaries 


Geo. W. Moore F. W. Chapman 


Post Office: Shasta, Shasta Co., CALIFORNIA. 
Express Office, REDDING, CALIF. 











| 


| 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from page 723) 


rating and nothing needing a strong 
right arm at the moment set them to 
making the Christmas candles. Pro- 
vide plenty of clean pretty colored 
beeswax. Melt it over hot water and 
tint it with a tiny portion of red or 
green oil paint. Heavy cord will serve 
for the wicks. Dip a piece of the cord 
into the hot wax, remove and allow 
to harden a bit before dipping again. 
Repeat until candles of the desired 
size are obtained. It requires patience, 
*tis true, and competition will run 
high to see who can make the 
smoothest, best shaped candle. It will 
keep little hands happily busy. 


Should you like to try your hand 


| at candle molding, the nickel cylinder 
| of a discarded gasoline lamp pump 
| makes an excellent mold. Remove the 
| plunger and run a wick of braided 


| it so that the 
| opening of the 


string through the cylinder. A cork 
may be used as a stopper at one end 
of the mold. Knot one end of the 
braided wick and place between the 
halves of the split cork. The wick 
may be made taut by a match tied to 
match lies across the 
cylinder. Pour the 
melted beeswax, colored as desired, 
into the cylinder. When hard, dip the 
cylinder in hot water and carefully 
push candle out. 


Slender jars may be used for molds. 


| A piece of cardboard should be fitted 


| into the 


bottom of sucha mold, a 
small hole punctured in the center 
through which a wick is run and 
knotted. 

And whether your candles merely 
lend a decorative note to the holiday 
season or actually cast their soft glow 
over the holiday feast there will be 
joy in the making. Merry Christmas, 
everybody! 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees 
and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 
Marketing Agreement Prices 








BETTER-BRED QUEENS ---Three-Banded Italians 


Booking orders for packages for 1938. Let us quote you our prices on queen cages, any size you 


wish. We can save you money. 
TARIES 


CALVERT AP 


Trade Agreement Prices 
CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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PRESENT PROGRESS IN INDUSTRI- 
AL UTILIZATION OF HONEY 


(Continued from page 729) 
g 


facturer located in the eastern part of 
the United States submitted a sample 
of foreign honey to us stating that it 
gave more satisfactory results than 
any of the domestic types of honey 
they had tried out for their particular 
purpose. They stated further that 
they would be glad to use domestic 
honey, provided a type could be lo- 
cated that would be as satisfactory as 
the sample of foreign honey for their 
particular purpose. While an effort 
was made to locate a supply of domes- 
tic honey that would be suitable, the 
problem was not solved satisfactorily, 
because of lack of knowledge of the 
characteristics and composition fac- 
tors that determine the suitability of 
honey for that particular use. 

A great help in this connection 
would be the establishment of honey 
exchanges, where the honeys of pro- 
ducers could be graded and classified 
by experts, in the same way as is done 
for syrups, coffee and other agricul- 
tural commodities. The mixing of 
products of diverse origin in suitable 
proportions to produce blends of 
standard uniformity has been prac- 
ticed by various trades for many 
years. It is an art that might be ap- 
plied with advantage in some cases 
to the marketing of second grade hon- 
eys for obtaining more uniform prod- 
ucts for specific industrial needs. The 
debasement of high quality table hon- 
eys of fine aroma for the purpose of 
improving the flavor of inferior prod- 
ucts is of course a practice that should 
be condemned. 

(To be continued) 


LITURGICAL CANDLES ARE 
MADE OF BEESWAX 


(Continued from page 725) 


creation, has not only not been voided 
but has been established yet more 
firmly and invested with added mean- 
ing and beauty. 


WHY 





The strict prescription of the Cath- | 


olic Church, therefore, that candles 
used on the altar where Christ, the 
Son of the Virgin Mary, 
again an earthly abode under the sac- 


takes up | 


ramental emblems, shall be of wax,— | 


preferably 100 per cent pure, or at 
least “mainly” of wax—will never 
lose its reasonableness, for the waxen 
candle so used can never lose its sym- 
bolism and beauty. 


avaeaaa 
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Package Bees and 
Queens for 1938 


Quality bred Italians, larger 
quantities, better quality and 
service. Write us for prices and 
book orders now for spring de- 
livery. 


York Bee Co., Jesup, Georgia 


(The Home of Quality Products) 

















Br 


PACKAGE BEES 


For 1938 


Stock recently imported from Italy. 
Trade Agreement Prices. 


The Crowville Apiaries 
Winnsboro, La., Bt. 1. 
7 











WANTED—All kinds Honey Processing 
Machinery 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. INC., 
15-21 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 








Package Bees 
Queens 


Let us quote you on package 
bees and queens for your 1938 
needs. 

We have both imported and 
domestic stock. 

Many large honey producers 
are demanding imported stock 
exclusively. 

Our cell builders are fed only 
on honey, the natural food of 
the bees. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Rossman & Long 


Moultrie, Georgia 
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Index to Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Volume LXV, 1937 


In using this index the reader 
ments, namely: General, Editorials, Contributions, 
General includes everything except Editorials, 


should not fail to note that 


it is divided into five depart- 


Illustrations and Departments. The index of 
Illustrations, Departments and Oontributors. 





A 
Absconding and migration, 404 
Abyssinia, bees in, 743 
Acid burns leave scars, 90 
Adulterated honey, 497 
AFB colonies, destroy, 631 
how to distinguish from other 
brood diseases, 499 
orthodox treatment for, 467 
package bees should not be 
shipped from apiaries in- 
fected with, 340 
peculiarities and dangers of, 
212 


sterilizing unit, 472 
treatment, safest and 
est, 285 
when and how packages may 
carry, 339 

AFB control, cooperation need- 
ed for, 737 

Agricultural Dept. of India, ac- 
tivities of, 405 

Alfalfa, will it 
clover, 702 

Anti-dusting law, board passes, 
235 

Algaroba honey for blending, 
476 

All-American canal, 483 

America’s champion honey ex 
hibitor, 549 

American Honey Institute, 38 
kitchen, 420 
members, 367 
trailer, 511 

A. H. P. L., resolutions adopted 
by, 85 
officers, 84 

Ancient beekeeping 
419 

Apiary management, simplified, 
231 


cheap 


replace sweet 


pictures, 


managing a distant, 234 
Apple upside-down gingerbread, 
603 
Apples, baked, 541 
caramelized and taffied, 668 
Appropriation secured by Wis- 
consin, 547 
Art of securing good combs, 611 
Arthritis, bee stings for, 92 
Artificial granulation, 147 
Asiatic nectar plant, 24 
Aster, wild, 214 
Apiary house, convenient, 416 


Australian beekeeper, letter 
from, 737 . 
Auxiliaries, state and national, 


438 
Auxiliary ladies active, 478, 487 
B 
Bachelor sandwiches, 159 
Baked apples, 541 
Baled straw for 
ing, 674 
Balsam, Old Field, 234 
Banana shortcake, 602 
Bar-le-duc, 845 
Beans, baked, 540 
Bear, a visit from, 617 
Bears and bees, 23 
Bear satisfies his sweet tooth, 
760 


winter pack 





GENERAL 
Bee behavior, a question of, 149 


Bee breeding, conference on, 
748 


Bee culture laboratory, inter- 
mountain, 837, 409 

Bee Culture Laboratory, new, 
599 


Bee homes, two odd, 366 
hunting, 618 
hunting in old Mexico, 218 
industry, the, 169 
journals, binding, 157, 481 
marketing agreement, 25 
proof armor, 632 
shipping cage used in South, 

284 


stings for arthritis, 92 
stings, serum for, 371 
Bee Inspector, I talk with, 726 
Beekeeper, eastern, visits west, 
9 


handless, 49 

meets the new year, 9 
Beekeepers’ association, 
at Venice Center, N. Y., 670 
flooded, need help, 169 
interested in flowers 

fruit, 695 
meet at Weslaco, Texas, 155 


and 


meeting in Michigan, 151, 
543, 606 

meeting in New Jersey, 152 

new, 423 

Texas, two big, 208 

wives can boost honey, 596 
Beekeeping, greatest thrill in, 

210 

in Florida, 566 

in Hawaii, 475 


in Imperial Valley, 21 
in Ireland, 538 
in Scotland, 19 
in Punjab, 401 
opportunities in, 529 
pictures, ancient, 419 
principles, sound, 9 
rewards of, 106 
without wintering, 90 
Beekeeping in South Carolina, 
734 
sees aid finances, 434 
and bears, 23 
and fruit, 288 
appear to transfer eggs, 480 
are they comparable to hu- 
mans? 680 
as pests and nuisances, 211 
as strategists and warriors, 
na 
53 
at Chazy Orchards, 203 
Bible references to 159 
can they pollinate nut trees? 
805 
carrying eggs, 672 
dead at entrance, 107 
disease resistance in, 82, 
232, 800 
finance college education, 26 
light range of, 409 
fussing with too much, 871 
in big business, 470 


148, 


new, | 


in church wall 50 years, 678 

in steam engine, 49 

keeping in towns and cities, 
439 


loafing at entrances, 499 
make a find how, 48 
mortality of, 412 
need water in spring, 154 
not trouble makers, 551 
poisoning of malicious, 567 
refuse to work in supers, 635 
removing in spring, 74 
shipping a full colony of, 108 
species of in India, 401 
starting wrong with, 25, 94 
stealing eggs from other 
hives, 672 
time to put in cellar, 703 
trucking South, 657 
when and how to remove from 
cellar, 172 


| why do we keep, 610 





winter in observation hive, 


614 
| Bees in Abyssinia, 743 
3ee stings, do they have an ac- 
cumulative effect? 759 
Bees need wind protection, 731 
I packing late in season, 


sees, 

758 
sees practice first aid, 735 

Beeswax, chemical properties of, 


for waterproofing shoes, 49 
physical properties of, 522% 
| 3eginner, observations by 4, 
210 
trials of a. 10 
Beginning with bees, 10 
Best-ever gingerbread, 602 
Bible references to bees and 
honey, 159 


Binding bee journals, 157, 481 

Bitterweed, 214 

Blending, dishonest, fraud of, 
476 

Blending honeys of different 
flavors, 758 

Board passes anti-dusting law, 
235 

Boon to beekeeping, 486 

Branded bee equipment, theft 
of, 616 

Bread, honey in, 665 
honey-orange-nut, 352, 541 
honey whole wheat, 78 
oatmeal, 541 
our daily, 78 

Breakfast is ready, 144 

Brood, amount of to colony 


strength, 411 
chambers, two-story, 484 
diseases, differentiating char- 
acteristics in, 349 
rearing, excessive 
fects, 480 
specimens of to send to bee 
laboratory, 275 
Brooder house, wintering 
in, 635 
Buckwheat, Japanese, 301 
Burns, honey for, 231 
‘*Busy Little Honey Bee’’, & 
new book, 109 


heat af- 


bees 





Xl 


L937 


art- 
. of 


ies, 


635 
108 


her 


ac- 


31 
on, 
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o 
Cage for shipping 
South, 284 
Cakes and cookies, 666 
a Mrs. J. T., passing of, 


used in 


424 

Candles, liturgical, why made 
of beeswax, 724 

Candy, honey, 669 
manufacture, 666 

Canning cherries, 344 


Capping melter, Kelty’s, 676, 
739 

Cappings, melting, 413 
scoop, a handy, 497 

Carbolic acid, does it injure 


bees? 732 
Carbolic acid for removing hon- 
ey, 47, 678 
not favored, 47, 673 
Carolinas and Virginia, 76, 141, 
214 
Cellar, a hot bee, 155 
construction of, 667 
sub-earth ventilator for, 157 
temperature, control of, 74 
time to put bees in, 703 
when and how to remove bees 
from, 172 
Cellar wintering, 73 
advantage of, 667 
disadvantages of, 667 
plenty of food, 667 
80 years of, 667 
Cellar wintering, 
notes on, 736 
Cell-building units, 277 
Cell, more than one egg in, 870 
Cellophane wrappers on comb 
honey, 498 
Cellophane wrapping, 721 
Centrifuge to determine number 
of bacilli, 339 
Certification not justifiable, 839 
Chazy Orchards, bees at, 203 
Chemical and physical proper- 
ties of beeswax, 532 
Cherries, canning, 344 
Chocolate, honey cake, 844 
Church wall, bees in 50 years, 
678 


comparing 


Cocktail, health, 144 
Coconut gingerbread, 602 
Cod liver oil, honey a substitute, 
for, 567 
Cold and oh so good, 465 
College education, bees finance, 
26 
Colonies, 400 in one yard, 346 
gassed in fall, restocked in 
spring, 281 
laying workers, 694 
moved with entrances 
342 
populous, pile up big crop, 
414 


open, 


six, produce 1420 pounds, 695 
skyscrapers, manipulating, 
418 


smothering during winter, 108 
strong, needed early, 205 

12, produce 3210 pounds, 682 
two-queen, 679 


two-queen, and honey pro- 
duction, 411 

two-queen vs. single queen, 
279 


weak in spring, uniting, 234 
weak, strengthening, 353 
Oolony, comb spoiling, 479, 550 
open-air, object lesson, 5638 
population, seasonal, 411 
population to amount of hon- 
ey produced, 411 





or -: wm amount of brood to,| 
11 | 


Comb and extracted, producing 
together, 484 | 
Comb honey, cellophane wrap- 
pers for, 498 | 
producing, 422 
production, 
for, 107 
Comb spoilers, 479, 550 
Combs, criss-cross, getting rid 
of, 108 
good, art of securing, 611 
granulated, using for pack- 
ages, 107 
melting, 414 
moldy, what to do with, 566 
natural, position of, 80 
safe from moths during win- 
ter, 635 
Confab, 47, 672, 732 
Conference on bee breeding, 
748 
Conferences, series of, 88 
‘*Containers for Extracted Hon- 
ey’’, Bulletin No. R-156-37, 


queen-excluders | 


Convention, international, 485 

Cookies and cakes, 666 

Cookies, mincemeat, 345 

Cooler days, for, 540 

Cooperative roadside marketing, 
539 

Cooperation needed for AFB 
control, 737 

Corn syrup vs. honey, 146 

Correction, a, 290 

Court, sweet clover wins in, 4838 

Crop, size of, 407 | 

Crullers, 79 

Cuban honey, 219 | 

Cyanide, the deadly friend, 216! 

Cyprians swarmed me out, 674 


D 


‘Dandelion honey, 371 


722 


Date bars, 722 

Demaree method a good test, 480 

Diabetics, honey for, 702 

Diet, sugar, for bees, 422 

Differentiating characteristics 
in the diagnosis of brood di- 

seases, 349 

Direct mail advertising, 613 

Diseased colonies, do not win- 
ter, 758 

Disease resistance in bees, 82, 
148, 232, 300 

**Disease of Bees’’ booklet, 152 

Distance bees fly, 234 

Dividing strong colonies in the 
fall, 567 -. 

Doctor's bills, honey saves on, 
597 

Dollars, six, how I saved, 694 

Double-Duty hive, 276 

Do you know? 562 

Drifting, 75, 219 

Duo or two-queen hive, 137, 219 

Dust poisoning, loss of bees by, 
89 


Egg, more than one in cell, 870 
Eggs, bees appear to transfer, 
480 
bees carrying, 672 
Eighty-two and going 
106 
Enemies of bees, 405 
English honey stand, 562 
Entrance, top, 24 
bees dead at, 107 
Entrances, bees loafing at, 499 
open, colonies moved with, 
B41 


strong, 





769 


Entrance, top, from bottom to, 
732 


Eucalyptus 
like, 681 

Exhibit of foreign honey, 83, 
546 


honey, customers 


| Extracted and comb, producing 


together, 484 


Extracting plants need heat, 
472 

Extractor, straining honey from, 
567 


P 


Fall feeding of bees, 566 
Favorites, three old, 668 
Feeding bees in fall, 566 
bees, sugar for, 172 
handy method of, 352 
molasses instead of sugar syr- 
up, 634 
Filtering honey, 15, 17 
Finance college education, 26 
Finances, bees aid, 484 
Fire, fighting with honey, 12 
to sterilize hives, 684 
treatment, 3538 
treatment safest and cheap- 
est, 285 
Flight range of bees, 409 
Flooded beekeepers need help, 
169 
Florida, beekeeping in, 566 
Food, plenty of for cellar win- 
tering, 667 


| Forecast for 1937, 28 


Foreign honey exhibit, 83 

Form for binding magazine, 93 

Foundation, full sheets top su- 
pering with, 489 
importance of full 

sheets, 484 

Four-colony case, 94 

Frame of brood, installing bees 
with, 871 

Fruit and bees, 288 

Fruity bars, 722 

Fudge, honey chocolate, 218, 
290 


using 


Gassing colonies, 282 
colonies in fall, restocking in 
spring, 281 
Gelatine cubes, honey, 723 
Gingerbread, apple upside-down, 
603 
best-ever, 602 
coconut, 602 
golden, 602 
honey, 598, 602 
treats, 598, 602 
waffles, 145 
Golden gingerbread, 602 
Golden mincemeat, 345 
Grafting box, 276 
Grand Canyon, fighting fires in, 
12 
Grand Opera, honey makes its 
debut in, 340 
Granulated honey not bar to 
good wintering, 411 
Granulation, artificial, 147 
Grapejuice tapioca, 542 
Grasshoppers worse 
drouth, 760 
Gunny sacks for packing, 695 


than 


H 
Hawaii, drawbacks of, 476 
Hawaiian beekeeping, 475 
and California interests, 476 
honey, 219 
honey, history of, 475 
Hay fever, 682 
honey cure for, 550, 597, 618, 
682 


honey relieves, 597 











770 


Health cocktail, 144 
Heathen Chinese, who said? 301| 
Highlights of summer meets, 543 
Hive, bottomless, for swarm | 
prevention, 434 
dimensions must be right, 353) 
double-duty, 276 
double-nuclei, discards, 658 
duo or two-queen, 137, 219 | 
entrance, dead bees at, 107 | 
observation, a unique, 366 
single nucleus, 
659 } 
sterilizing method, 547 
top-winter entrance, 703 
ventilation, 482 


advantage of, | 


Hive entrance screens inadvis- 
able during winter, 758 
Hives badly spotted, 234 


arrangement of, 346 

numbering, 497 

numbering, simple methods| 
of, 217 


proper arrangement of, im 
portant, 287 | 
sterilized by fire, 634 | 
Hiving swarms, 347 
Home-made hives, a 
of, 285 
Home produced honey, 618 
Honey, ability to absorb mois-| 
ture, 89 
adulterated, 497 
amount of, bees consume 
winter, 172 
and queens, producing, 276 
an easy way to liquefy, 216 
a substitute for cod liver oil, 
567 


} 
| 
as an external remedy, 661 
| 


weakness | 
| 
| 
| 


in| 


beekeepers’ wives can boost, 
596 


Bible reference to, 159 
butter, 28 

candies, 669 

ecarbolic 

47, 673 

chocolate cake, 
chocolate fudge 
commercial, 


acid for removing, | 
844 
218,290 =| 
probably not | 
source of AFB, 338 | 

confection, 106 
Cuban, 219 
cure for hay fever, 550, 597,| 
618, 682 
customers, making new, 597 | 
dandelion, 371 | 
dark or amber, | 
703 
device to save, 482 | 
| 


how to sell, 


eucalyptus, customers like, 
31 | 

exhibit at Texas Centennial, 
83, 546 


exhibiter, champion, 549 
extracted and supers returned 
to hives, 415 
filtering, 15, 17 
fighting fires with, 
Honey caramelcorn, 
Honey dumper, 730 
Honey flora in India, 405 
flow, early, supering during, 
304 
flow, time of, 406 
for burns, 231 
for diabetics, 702 
from Maine gets wide 
bution, 632 
gingerbread, 598, 602 
hauled from out-apiaries, 498 
Hawaiian, 219 
heavier than syrup, 301 
house, an economical, 472 
hygroscopic properties of, 664 


12 
722 


| 
distri-| 
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industrial outlets for, 666 

in open cells tainted, 47 

in Vancouver adulterated, 497 

is where it is found, 681 

jelly, 417, 723 

lies, 423 

makes its debut 
Opera, 340 

meringue, 345 

motorists like, 593 

not enough produced, 530 

nut-bran muffins, 144 

nutrition in, 354 

orange-nut bread, 852, 541 

parfait, 466 

peanut brittle, 106 

plant, new, 24 

popularizing, 551 

publicity, word-of-mouth, 678 

pump saves steps, 27 

relieves hay fever, 597 

saves on doctor's bills, 

selling, efficient, 92 

sherbets, 466 

show in Scotland, 20 

soured, how to handle, 107 

sourwood, 142 

stand in England, 562 

stand prosperous, 631 

stand, self serve, 593 

straining from extractor, 567 

strong flavored, 63 


in Grand 


597 


substitute for cod liver oil, 
567 

suitable temperature for stor- 
ing, 567 


surplus, when to remove, 499 
taffy, 669 
taking off during cool weath 
er, 641 
treats, 344 
vanilla ice cream, 465 
vegetables cooked with, 542 
vinegar, 550 
vs. corn syrup, 
waffles, 145 
Week, first spring, 367 
we should eat more, 434 
whole wheat bread, 78 
Honeydew conquered, 475 
how to detect, 498 
Honey, fall, 


146 


for winter stores, 


758 
Honey gelatine cubes, 723 
Honey, industrial utilization 
of, 728 
Honey, merchandising, 735 


Honey-nut brittle, 722 

Honey, possible uses of, 729 

Honey valuable as a food, why, 
729 


Honeys of different flavors, 
blending, 758 

Honied slogans, 615 

Humans, faith in, 423 

Humorized direct mail, 613 


Hybrid bees, 28 
Hygroscopic properties of hon 
ey, 664 


I 
Ice cream, vanilla, 465 
Illinois meeting, 543 
Imperial Valley beekeeping, 21 
Importing queen bees, 172 
India, Agri. Dept., activities of, 
405 
beekeeping in, 401 
entomologist from, 471 
honey flora in, 405 
species of bees in, 401 


| Indian beekeeper, 23 


| Indiana meeting, 671 


Industrial utilization of honey, 
728 





[Installing bees with frame of 
brood, 371 
Installing packages, 153 
Institute doing splendid work, 
529 
kitchen, 420 
members a letter to, 660 
Inter-mountain bee culture la- 
boratory, 337, 409 
International bee 
31, 435, 564, 608 
Introducing method that works, 
615 
‘‘Introducing Queen Bees’’ 
booklet by G. H. Keen, 152 
queens, difficulties in, 634 
queens to fat bees, 219 
Ireland, beekeeping in, 538 
Pf 
Japanese buckwheat, 301 
Jelly, honey, 417, 725 
rainbow, 723 
royal, 499 
Journals, binding, 157 


convention, 


EK 
Keen, G. H., booklet by, 152 
Kelty's capping melter, 676 
Kinzie, Chas. M., champion hon- 
ey exhibitor, 549 
Kitchen, new testing, 420 


L 
Label paste, 231, 366, 497 
Laboratory, inter-mountain bee 
culture, 337, 409 
new, Bee Culture, 599 
Law, Anti-dusting, board passes, 
235 


old, still works, 301 
Laying worker colonies, 694 
Liquefy honey an easy way to, 
216 


Listed names, 89 
Liturgical candles 
beeswax, why, 724 
Load, preparing for moving, 341 
Locations, problem of, in mi- 
grating, 342 
M 


Magazines, form for binding, 93 
Magnetized tools for handling 


made of 


tacks, 231 

Maine honey gets wide distribu- 
tion, 632 

Marketing agreement, 25 

Marketing, cooperative road- 
side, 539 

Marking queens, 54, 481 

Mating hives, nuclei, prepara- 
tion of, 277 

Mating queens from upper 
stories, 304 

Mayor, only lady, 95 

Maxwell Bros., 530 

Measuring tongues and _  stom- 
achs, 701 

Merchandising honey, 735 


Merry Christmas, 721 

Mexico, bee hunting in old, 218 

Michigan meeting, 151, 543, 606 

Microphone, before the, 607 

Miracle of giving, 354 

Microscope to determine number 
of bacilli, 339 

Migration and absconding, 404 

Migratory state, 271, 341 

Mincemeat, golden, 345 
cookies, 345 

Minnesota meeting, 543 

Mirror brings down swarm, 760 


Moisture, ability of honey to 
absorb, 89 

Molasses fed instead of sugar 
syrup, 634 


Moore, J. F., death of, 365 
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Morse, Josephine, new book by, 
109 


Mortality of bees, winter and 
summer, 412 

Motorists like honey, 593 

Moths, combs safe from during 
winter, 635 

Mouse guards easily put on, 


675, 739 
Moving bees short distances, 702 
Moving from orange to sage, 272 
Muffins, honey, nut, bran, 144 


N 
Name, list your, 89 
Natural combs, position of, 301 


Nectar plant for early spring, 
159 

Nectar secretion, weather af- 
fects, 406 

Neighbor, an aggrieved, 371 

New Jersey beekeepers’ meet- 


ing, 152 
New York meeting, 50, 543, 670 
North Dakota meeting, 543 
Nuclei mating hives, preparation 
of, 277 


Numbering hives, 497 
hives, simple methods of, 217 
Nut trees, can bees pollinate? 
805 
Nutrition in honey, 354 
o 
Gatmeal bread, 541 
Observation hive, a unique, 366 
bees winter in, 614 
Observations by a beginner, 210 
Officers of A. H. P. L., 34 
Ohio beekeepers’ meeting, 151, 
5 


Old Field balsam, 234 
Open-air colony object lesson, 


Open letter to America’s bee 
keepers, 608 

Optimism, 486 

Orange to sage, moving from 
272 

Orthodox treatment for AFB, 
467 

Out-apiaries, arranging, 351 


establishing, 54 
Outdoor wintering of bees, 21 


P 
Package should not be 
shipped from apiaries infect- 
ed with AFB, 340 
right sized, 107 
Packages, handling, 288 
handling in poor seasons, 
installing, 153 
» about installing, 1 
1g granulated 


bees 


206 


53 


combs for, 





cking bees late in season 


Packing, gunny sacks 
tar paper for, 695 
with slater’s felt, 699 
Paint, advertising value of, 
Pan 79 


for, 695 


632 

dressing, 7 

Paper cutter makes neater job 
231 


Parfait, honey, 466 
tutti-fruitti goop, 466 
Paste for labels, 231, 866, 497 


Peanut brittle, honey, 106 

Pecan 79 

Pennsylvania meeting, 543 

Personnel at Inter-mountain bee 
laboratory, 337 

Pilferers, one way to fool, 631 

Physical properties of beeswax, 
532 


rolls, 


Plant, new Asiatic honey, 24 
nectar, for early spring, 159 
Plum pudding, to wrap, 722 


| 


Poison sack, how it operates, 
634 

Poisoning of bees, malicious, 
567 | 


Pollen, best substitute for, 54 
reserves, importance of, 410 
substitutes, 287 


substitutes, latest facts on, 
o7 
27 
Pollinate nut trees, can bees? 
305 | 
Pollination, a colony per acre 
for, 204 


Pollination, bees 
standpoint of, 728 
Pop corn balls, 669 
Poplar trees for protection, 727 
Popularizing honey, 551 
Population, seasonal colony, 411 
Population to amount of honey 
produced, 411 
Price cutters, 730 
Price hog, 730 
Pritchard’s roadside 
stand, 537 
Processing plant, central, 146 
Production, increasing by syste 
matic management, 350 
Profitable venture, 414 
Protection, bees need wind, 731 
Punjab, beekeeping in, 401 


Q 


Quadruple winter cases, 21 
Queen bees, importing, 172 


honey 


breeding, selection and care 
of, 546 

finding the, 370 

introduction method that 


works, 615 
more than one in a colony, 
499 
pipe, why did? 479 
piping of the, 550 
raised in top brood chamber, 
498 
trap 
439 
young, lays at what age? 439 
Queen-excluder for uniting, 27 
54 
comb honey production, 107 
removing during winter, 702 
Queenless bees, uniting with 
weak colonies, 305 
Queens and honey, 
276 
buyi 211 
difficulties in introducing, 634 
do they lay in queen cells? 
672 
introducing to fat bees, 219 
marking, 54, 481 
mating from upper 
304 
supersedure of, 412 
supersedure, quality of, 418 
thrown out, then accepted, 
563 
when to order, 172 
vigorous, and ample stores es- 
sential, 205 


R 


72% 
ly 


to prevent swarming, 


cleaning, 


producing, 


ng 


stories, 


Rainbow jelly, 3 
Records careful kept, 204 
Refrigerator rolls, 79 

Requeening, annual, 


9 
efio 


essential, 





by the two-queen plan, 411 
in September, 566 

method of, 347 

new system of, 286 


valued from | 


| Shipping cage used 
8 


771 


Resistance, testing for, 83 
Resolutions for New Year, 9 
of A. H. P. L., 85 


Rheumatism, few beekeepers 
have, 

Roadside marketing, coopera- 
tive, 539 


stand, Pritchard's, 537 
Robbing, can it be avoided? 
614, 682 
Root, Mrs. E. R., passing of, 424 
Royal jelly, 499 
8 
‘*Sacred Bee, The’’, 
M. Ransome, 500 
Salad sticks, 79 
Sandwiches, bachelor, 159 
San Antonio meeting, 31, 86 
San Antonio, women at, 89 
Sears from acid burns, 90 
Scotland, beekeeping in, 19 
honey show in, 20 
Sections, scrape without break- 
ing, 434 
Self-serve honey stand, 593 
Serum for bee stings, 371 
Shaking methods not reliable, 
213 
Share and share alike, 289 
Sherbet, honey, 466 
Shipping a full colony of bees, 
108 


by Hilda 


in South, 


Shoes, beeswax to waterproof, 
49 

Siberian squill, 614 

Simplified apiary management, 
231 


Singh, Sardar, 471 
Single cases favored, 27 
Skunks, stones stop, 562 
Slater's felt, packing with, 699 
Slogans for honey, 615 
Smoker, repairing the, 231 
Sourwood honey, 142 
South Carolina, beekeeping in, 
734 
South, 
Specimens of brood, 
bee laboratory, 27 
Spring, bees need water in, 154 
Spring management, 282 
Starting with bees, 10 
wrong with bees, 25 
Steam engine, bees in, 49 
Sterilizing edges of hives 
fire, 634 
method, hive, 547 
Stickney, L. A., oldest beekeep- 
er, 563 
Sting from bee long dead, 563 
how it operates, 634 
Sting’s, avoiding, 289 
serum for, 871 
Stomach of bee, measuring, 701 
Stones stop skunks, 562 
Stores for winter, 422 
Strategists, bees as, 534 
Sugar diet for bees, 422 
for feeding bees, 172 
Sugar syrup, molasses 
of, 634 
tartaric acid in, 701 
Summer mortality of bees, 412 
notebook from a, 479 
Supersedure, early, cause and 
cure of, 732 
Super honey may contain germs, 
339 
Supering during early honey 
flow, 304 
Supers, bees refuse to work in, 
635 
more added, 415 


trucking bees, 657 
to send to 


by 


instead 
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Supersedure of queens, 412 
queens, quality of, 418 

Swarm box, 422 

Swarm control, idea for, 694 
how to hive a, 870 


my first, 694 
objective, 486 
prevention, bottomless hive 


for, 434 
quality of, 418 
what caused it to cluster, 434 


Swarming, queen trap to pre- 
vent, 439 

Swarm, mirror brings down, 
760 

Swarms, an easier way with, 
350 
covered wagon for capturing, 

154 

hiving, 347 
small, experimenting with, 80 


Sweet clover a soil builder, 550 
in all its glory, 485 
in the tropics, 304 
will alfalfa replace, 702 
wins in court, 483 
Sweet clover, how to grow, 758 
Syrup, honey heavier than, 301 


Tt 


Taffy, honey, 669 

Tangled politics, 618 

Tapioca grapejuice, 542 

Tar paper for packing, 695 

Tartaric acid in sugar syrup, 
701 

Taylor's stand in England, 562 

Temperature suitable for stor- 
ing honey, 567 

Texas beekeepers, two big, 208 

Texas rc honey exhibit 
at, 54 

Theft of tied bee equipment, 
616 


Time, device to save, 482 
Tobacco, 666 
Tongue of bee, measuring, 701 
Tool, magnetized, for handling 
tacks, 231 
Top entrance, 24, 739 
improved, 662 
permits early winter flight, 
04 





AFB treatment in Texas, 467, | 
468, 469 

Agava, 22 

Alford, L. W., 784 

All-American Canal, 483 

Allen, Arthur, 88 

American Honey Institute | 
Kitchen, 421 | 

Ancient beekeeping pictures, 
419, 420 

Andersen, Iver ©., apiary of, | 
596 

Anderson, W. E., 746 
honey stand of, 594, 595 

Apiaries of W. Leroy Bell, 278, 


843 

Apiary at Experiment Station in 
Paramaribo, March cover 
at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 2838 
commerical in Colorado, 410 
Corthell, 4106 
government, in India, 403 
Hatch Ranch, 410 
house of W. A. Munroe, 416 
in California, 278, 843 
in Hawaii, 477 
in milkweed location, 282 
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wintering, 604, 612, 676 | 
Top entrance, from bottom to, | 
732 
~ supering, putting to test, 
866 


Top supering with full sheets of 
foundation, 439 

Top-winter entrance hive, 703 

Trailer for American Honey In- 
stitute, 511 

Tropics, sweet 
304 


clover in the,| 
Trucking bees South, 657 
Trucking 1000 packages, 282 
Tutti-fruitti goop parfait, 466 
Two-queen colonies, 679 
colonies and honey produc- 
tion, 411 
or duo hive, 137, 219 
plan, requeening by, 411 
vs. single-queen colonies, 279) 
uv | 
Understanding, 486 
Uniting nuclei with full colonies 
to retain young queens, 635 
queen excluder for, 27 
queenless bees with 
colonies, 805 
weak colonies in spring, 234) 
Vv 
Vanilla ice cream, 465 
Vegetables cooked with honey, 
542 
Ventilation, hive, 482 
Ventilator, sub-earth for cellar, 


Victor apiaries, 208 

Vinegar, honey, 550 

Virginia and the Carolinas, 76, 
141, 214 

Visit, final, to apiary, 415 


weak | 


w 
Wabash Valley round-up, 671 | 
Waffles, gingerbread, 145 
honey, 145 
Wagon, covered, 
swarms, 154 
Warriors, bees as, 


for capturing | 


534 | 


Washington meeting, program) 
of, 608 
highlights of, 744 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


of Ira D. Bartlett, 282 

of W. Leroy Bell, 273, 348 

of W. D. Bozard, April cover 

of H. A. Danielson, Septem- 

ber cover 

of A. O. Heinrich, 414 

of Otto Leonard, 347 

of W. A. Munro, 417 

of G. A. Pauli, July cover 

of L. D. Taylor, 851, 418 

of ©. J. Tucker, 147 

of Weaver Bros., 209 

U. 8. Experimental, 

cover 

warns of poisoning, 405 
Apiary of William Moore, 784 
Apiary under shed, 734 
Apple orchard in bloom, May 

cover 
Apples on-a-stick, 669 
Aristeaus, 419 


October 


| Arkansas, bees wintered in, 21) 
| Armor against bee stings, 632 


in South Africa, November) 


cover 
in tropics, August cover 
of Iver O. Andersen, 596 


Asher’s new home, 77 
Asher, T. O0., wife and daughter, 
77 


| Atchison, Thomas, 87 


Auchter, Eugene O., 746 | 
Automobile to capture swarm, 


154 
Bachelor sandwich, 159 


Weather 


on to, 435 
so you're going to, 564 
| Water, bees need in spring, 154 
Wax moths, do they live during 
winter! 54 
removed from clothing, 7038 
tank that is different, 413 
affects nectar secre- 
tion, 406 
no bee, 423 
variations, 407 
Weaver brothers, 209 
Western Idaho Honey 
ducers’ Asso., 211 
Who's who in apiculture, 302 
Wild aster, 214 
Winter, amount of honey bees 
consume in, 17 
colonies smothering during, 
08 


Pro- 


entrance, a safe, 106 
entrance requirements, 604 
losses, cause of, 48 
meeting in Ohio, 151 
mortality of bees, 412 
packing, baled straw for, 674 
stores for, 422 
Wintering bees in 
house, 635 
beekeeping without, 90 
cellar, 73 
cellar, 30 years of, 667 
outdoors, 21 
various methods of, 409 
with top entrances, 604, 612, 
662, 676 
why worry about, 281 
Winter stores, fall honey for, 
758 
Wintering, a wire pack for, 738 
Wisconsin secures appropria- 
tion, 547 
W. P. A. classes, apiarist con 
ducts, 412 


brooder 


| Word-of-mouth honey publicity, 
678 


Wrapping of cellophane, 721 
Wrench, a never-fail, 49 


Y 


Yellow sweet clover, 289 
York, Geo. W., death of, 531 


| Bain, James W., 276 


Baked apples, honey, 541 
beans, honey, 541 

| Baled Straw for winter packing, 
674 


| Banana shortcake, 602 


Barclay, Richard, 746 

Barr, Paul E., 734 

Barrett, D. P., 87 

Bartlett, Ira D., 281 
apiary of, 282 

Baxter, Leroy, honey house of, 
74 


Beck, Miss Aurelia, 601 
Beekeepers at Newport, Ind., 
671 
at San Antonio, 88 
at Venice Center, N. Y., 670 
of lower Rio Grande Valley, 
156 
Bee on sweet clover, 485 
proof armor, 632 
Bees as defenders, 536 
in church wall, 678 
of India, 402 
on clover, June cover 
package, placed in hive, 170 
package, ready for hive, 170 
set out at home after being 
trucked North, 659 
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trucked to North Oarolina, 
659 


wintered outdoors in Arkan- 
sas, 

Bell duo-queen hive, 138, 139 
Bell, W. Leroy, 271 

apiary of, 273, 343 
Bennett, Mrs, Florence, 30 
Bessonet, E. ©., 87 
Beveridge, Rev. John, 19 
Blackman, Ralph, 281 
Bohne, Geo. W., 30, 746 
Box hive, 111 


Box-hive apiary in So. Car., 215 

Bozard, W. D. ,apiary of, April 
cover 

Bradshaw, R. D., processing 


plant of, 470 
Braithwaite, Dr. W. E., 747 
Bread, honey oatmeal, 541 
Breakfast, 144, 5 
Brood and honey in deep food- 
chamber hive, 369 
Brood comb ruined by termites, 
700 
showing supersedure, 410 
Browne, Dr. O. 6 
Brunnich, Dr. Chas., 661 
Burgin, ©. J., 7 
Burleson, Edward, 87 
Burley, R. H., and class, 734 
Burleson, Thos. W., 30, 746 
Burnside, OC. E., 600, 601 
Cage for shipping bees, 284 
Cake, honey chocolate, 340 
California, apiary in, 273, 343 


Capping melter, Kelty's, 676, 
677 

Cappings scoop, 497 

Carland, M. E., 143 


Carland, Mr. and Mrs. M. E., 
143 

Carr, E. G., 747 

CCC boys fighting fire, 12, 13, 
14, 

Century plant, 22 

Chamlee, Mario, 340 

Chazy Orchards, roadside stand 
of, 204 

Chef of Orillon Restaurant, 340 

Cherries drizzled with honey, 
344 

Chocolate fudge, 218 
honey cake, 344 

Christmas packages, 721, 723 

Church wall, bees in, 678 

Clay, Harold J., 747 

Clipping queen's wings, 

Clover, yellow, 207 

Coconut aes, 603 

Coffey, H. E., 


807 


Coffee, iced, con sweetened, 
466 

Colonies isolated to prevent 
drifting, 410 


Colony clustering out, 436 
in Scotland, record producer, 
20 


open-air, 563 
record, of W. A. Munro, 416 
Colorado, commercial beeyard 
in, 410 
Comb honey in tin pail, 143 
Comb ruined by termites, 700 
drawn out above brood, 611 
drawn out in lower brood 
chamber, 611 
showing sealed and unsealed 
honey and brood, 237 
small, built over candy en- 
trance of cage, 207 
Combs built in package, 207 
inoculation, 84, 148, 149, 150, 
233 


natural, position of, 80, 81 





patches of, 207 
secured by let-alone beekeep- 
ing, 611 
well capped, 503 
Cooke, Geo. P., 476 
Coon, Miss Elizabeth, 601 
Copper numbers, 217 
Corthell yard, 410 
Coulter, W. A., 607 
Cousineau, M. W., 88 
Cranston, Mercedes, of Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, 421 
Cruller rolls, 79 
Crystal Palace in London, 50 
Cuban apiary, August cover 
Dadant, H. C., 746 
Dadant, M. G., 30 
Danielson, H. A., 
September cover 
Deyell, Jack, 474 
in working togs, 636 
Diagram showing location of| 
honey stand, 593 
Dickenson, R. V., 224 
Dobrovsky, Todor, 80 
Double-deckers, 345 
Double Duty hive, 277, 278 | 
Dowling, A. V., 746 
Drakenstein apiary in 
Africa, November cover 





| 

| 
apiary of,| 
| 


South | } 


Drifting, colonies isolated to| 
prevent, 410 
Drummond, Mrs. 


R. B., honey | 
stand of, 631 
Duax, Mrs. Irene, 487 | 
Duckwall, W. G., 18 
Dunham, Prof. W. E., 545 | 
Dunham, Mrs. W. E., 608 | 
Duo-queen hive, 138, 139 
Eckert, J. E., 137 
English roadside stand, 562 
Eucalyptus forest location, 477 | 
Exhibit of Chas. A. Kinzie, 549 | 
Texas honey, 546 
€xperiment apiary in Paramari- | 
bo, March cover 
Extracting outfit, coments, 437 
Farrar, C. L., 88, 33 
Feeder, home-made, $52 
pail, friction-top, 637 | 
Feeding bees, method of, 170 
Fence for windbreak, 731 
Fires, CCC boys fighting, 12, a8 
, 15 
Flight recording, electrical ap- | 
paratus for, | 
Float to tell when tank is full, 
482 } 
Foreign honey exhibits at San 
Antonio, 35 
Form board for binding maga- | 
zines, 94 
Foster, R. E., 746 
Frazier, J. C., 607 | 
Friction-top feeder pail, 637 
Frisbee, Dr. W. S., 747 | 
Fruit salad, honey, 541 
Fudge, honey chocolate, 218 
Funnel with queen excluder, 284 


Gardner, Lloyd O., 212 
Gates, L. 
Gilbert, Olivia St. 
478 
Gingerbread, coconut, 603 
honey, 603 
Gooderham, O. B., 746 
Goodman, Miss Willah, 545, 608 
Grafting box, 278 
house of Weaver Apiaries, | 
209 
Grapefruit a la honey, 145 
Grape juice tapioca, 540 
Grass house in Hawaii, 477 
Gunny sacks for packing, 695 | 


Mrs. John, 


| Hive, 


| Hoey, 


773 


Hambleton, Jas. I., 
601, 744 

Hartman, Cary W., 545 

Hatch Ranch apiary, 410 

Hawaii apiary, 477 

Hawkins, Kenneth, 746 

Haydak, Mykola H., 274 

Health cocktail, 144 

Heard, O. E., 7 

Heating honey in hive, 216 

Heaton, R. R., 2 

Heinrich, A. A., apiary of, 414 

Hilbert, James E., 1 


545, 600, 


| Hinkleman, Louis, 418 


Hitchcock, John D., 338 

Bell duo-queen, 138, 139 
decorative, 694 

Double Duty, 277, 278 

for heating honey, 216 
home-made, 286 

long-idea, 140 
queen-matings, 278 

used in Ireland, 538 


| Hives, arrangement of, 287, 288 


three types in one yard, 343 
Alfred Echlin in his api- 
ary, 538 
Home-made hive, 286 
Honey and brood in deep food- 
chamber hive, 369 
baked apples, 541 
baked beans, 541 
chocolate cake, 344 
chocolate fudge, 218 
exhibit of J. W. Hunt, 105 
exhibit of Chas. A. Kinzie, 
549 


exhibit, Texas, 546 

exhibits, foreign, at San An- 
tonio, 35 

float, 482 

fruit salad, 541 

gingerbread, 603 

grape juice tapioca, 540 

heating in hive, 216 

house of Leroy Baxter, 74 

house of J. F. Norgren, 472 

ice cream, 465 

jelly cubes, 417 

oatmeal bread, 541 

orange, nut bread, 352 

peanut brittle, 106 

pop corn balls, 668 


sign, 569 
sourwood, in tin, 1438 
vanilla ice cream, 465 
taffy, 669 
waffles, 145 
Honey stand “4 Iver O. Ander- 
sen, 594, 59 


of Mrs. R. B Drummond, 631 
of G. H. Kirkpatrick, 666 
serve-self, 594, 595 

House apiary at St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, 283 
of W. A. Munro, 416 


| Hull, Walter H., 529 
| Hunt, 


J. W., honey exhibit of, 
105 

Ice cream, honey vanilla, 465 

India, bees of, 402 
government apiary in, 408 
wasp nest in, 401 

Indian beekeeper, 23 

Indiana meeting, 671 

Inoculation combs, 84, 148, 149, 
150, 233 

Inoculations of AFB, 84, 148, 
149, 150, 233 


Inter-mountain laboratory, 838 


| International Conference of Bee- 


keepers at San Antonio, 33 


International meeting at Wash- 
ington, 744, 745 
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Ireland, apiary in, 538 
hive used in, 538 
Jelly cubes, honey, 417 
Jensen, Malitta F., 30, 545, 606, 
607 
Kelty, Russell H., 30, 474, 545, 
606, 607, 747 | 
Kelty's capping melter, 676, 677 


King, O. A., 77 
Kinzie, Chas. A., honey exhibit} 
of, 549 


Kirkpatrick's honey stand, 666 
Kitchen of American Honey In- 
stitute, 421 
Krebs, H. M., 87 
Krebs, Mrs. Ethel, 


30, 438 


Laboratory, Inter-mountain, 338 
J. S. Bee Culture, 600,601 
Ladies’ Auxiliary at San An- 

tonio, 35 
Lange, L. W., 93 
Le Stourgeon, E. G., 30, 545, 
607 
Lincoln Memorial Building, 435 
Log hive in India, 404 
Long-idea hive, 140 
Lothrop, R. E., 17, 87, 746 
Lunch, taking time out for, 15 
Mackenson, Dr. Otto, 88 
MeNay, E. J., 88 
Marked queen, 481 
Markham, Floyd, 606 
Markham, Mrs. Floyd, 606 
Martin, E. C., 747 
Mating hives in Victor yard, 
208 


Maxwell, H. L., 531 

Meacham, F. B., 143 

Metcalf, Dr. Z. P., 142 

Milum, V. G., 18, 30 

Mincemeat cookies, 345 

Mitchell, Richard B., decorative 
hive by, 694 

Mock, V. E., 303, 606 

Moore, J. F., 87, 365 

Moore, William, apiary of, 7 

Moore, William Henry, 734 

Morse, Grant D., 210 

Mosteller, William, 87 

Mouse guard, 675 

Mud hive in India, 404 

Munro, J. A., 88 

Munro, W. A., 
ony, 416 
apiary house of, 416 
apiary of, 417 

Muth, Fred W., 545 

New York meeting, 

Nolan, W. J., 600, 

Norgren, J. F., 
472 


34 


and record col 


670 
601 
honey house of, | 


North Carolina, camp in, 657 
trucking bees to, 659 
University, 142 

Novick, Victoria, 338 

Nucleus box, Weaver, 209 

Numbers for hives, 217 

Oatmeal bread, honey, 541 

Observation hive, revolving, 366 

O' Ferrell, J. S., 155 

Open-air colony, 563 

Gsborn, W. E., 18 


Otto, Leonard, 346 
apiary of, 347 
Package, bees placed in hive, 
171, 369 
ready for hive, 170 
Packages, handling in poor sea- 


sons, 207 
Packed hives, 738 
Packing, gunny sacks for, 695 
tarpaper, 205, 695 
with slater’s felt, 698, 699 
Pail for feeding bees, 170 
Paddock, F. B., 82 
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Parfait, tutti-fruitti goup, 466 
Park, O. W., 30, 82, 542 


Parker, R. L., 88 
Parks, H. B., 30, 542 
Parliman farm apiary, 414 


Pauli, G. A., apiary of, July 
cover 
Peanut brittle, honey, 106 
Pecan rolls, 78 
tree in Virginia, 77 
Pellett, Frank C., 82 
gardens in lowa, 83 


Peterson, E. F., 18 

Pettit, Morley, 545, 607 
Phillips, Dr. E. F., 474, 670 
Pickaninnies, 214 

Plain, J. W., 215 

Poison warning, 405 


Poplars for windbreak, 727 
Prevost, E. S., 215, 734, 746 
Pritchard, Arlie, 616 
Pritchard, Buddie, 616 
Pritchard, Mel, 616 
Pritchard roadside stand, 537 


Punjab, 
403 


Queen 


government apiary in, 


comb built over 
candy entrance, 207 


cage, 


marked with number, 481 
mating hive, 278 
Queen’s wings, clipping, 307 
Ramsower, H. ¢ 607 


Rasmussen, George, 203 
Record tags on hive, 503 
Red clover, bees on, June cover 


Reese, Chas. A., 545 

Rice, Chas. A., 476 

Rice, Harold, 476 

Rio Grande Valley, beekeeper 

| of, 156 

| Roadside stand in England, 562 
near Albany, Oregon, 91 
of Chazy Orchards, 204 

Roadside markets, 503 

Robinson, J. M., 87, 746 

Rohrer, S. A., 746 

Root Co., meeting at, 543, 545 

| 607 

a t, E. t.. in sweet clover 

Root, Mr. and Mrs. E. R., 424 
field, 485 

Root, H. H., 474 

Root, E. R., 542,545 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, house api 
ary at 283 

Salad sticks, 79 

Sams, C. L., 141 

Sand dunes between Imperial 
Valley and Colorado River, 

483 


Sandwich for a hungry man, 159 


Scholl, Louis H., 93 

Scotland, record colony in, 20 

Serve-self honey stand, 594, 
595 


Shasta apiary, 91 
Shed for apiary, 
Shipping cz 


284 


734 
ge used 








in 


Shoemaker, Mrs. Margaret, 601 
Short, H. C., 608 
Sign, honey, 569 





Silversword plant, 4 
Sardar, 471, 
Skunk at hive, 159 
Slater's felt for packing 
699 

Smoker, greasy waste for, 503 
Snapper, Miss Annette, 747 
Snow-bound country roads, 
Snowfall in Arkansas, 21 
Snow scene, February cover 
Solder numbers, 27 
Somerford, Jr., F. N., 209, 418 
Sourwood honey in tin, 143 


77 
if 


Singh, 545, 606 


698 


74 


j 


| 
| 


| Weaver 
| Weidenkopf 


| Wild buckwheat 
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South Africa, Drakenstein Api- 
ary in, November cover 





So. Car. beekeepers, first meet- 
ing of, 734 

Spanish bayonet, 23 

Standard comb of worker brood, 





Starkey, Jas. E., 545, 608, 746 
Steam-heated copper tube unit, 
676, 677 

Stevenson, M. C., Mr. and Mrs., 

30 

ickney, L. A., 563 

Sturtevant, A. P., 87, 338 

Suffolk, Va., beekeepers’ asso- 
iation, 77 

of small frames, 278 

Supers being scorched, 548 


St 


‘ 77 
Super 


Supersedure, brood comb show- 
ing, 410 

Swarm being shaken into bas- 
et, 307 
box, 350 
capturing, 154 


Swarming bees, Flemish picture, 
420 


bees, French picture, 420 
Sweet clover, bee on, 485 
fic 485 


laffy, chewy honey, 669 





l‘apioca, honey grape juice, 540 

ar} r packing, 205, 695 

laylor, L. D., apiary of, 351, 
418 


Tayle ty roadside stand in Eng 
ian¢ 
lermites ruin comb, 700 
Irexas honey exhibit, 35, 546 
treating AFB colonies in, 467, 
468, 469 
‘homas, F. L., 
< hive 


hives 


562 


380 
366 
p-entrance 


for 


winter, 


g to the test, 366 


take bees out in 





pring, 7: 
rring bees in India, 403 
rruckload of single-story colon- 





ies, 341 
Tucker, C. J., apiary of, 147 
futti-Fruitti goup parfait, 466 
University of North Carolina, 
142 
U. S. Bee Culture Laboratory, 
600, 601 
experimental apiary in Ma 
ryland, October cover 
Victor, Jr., W. A., 208 
Virgil protected by his bees, 


Wabash Valley Round-Up, 671 





Waffles, honey, 145 

Waller's, Dr., apiary, 20 

Washington, beekeepers at, 
744, 745 

Wasp nest, 401 

Wax tank construction, 413 


Weatherford, H. W., 77 
and family, 7 
Weatherford’s two-wheel bar 
row | 
Weaver apiary, 209 
grafting 209 
nucleus bo 
warehouse, 
Roy, 209 
Arlene, 30 
Weight, to obtain, 410 
White, I. C., 77 


(a 


id 


house, 
, 209 


xD 


Je 
F 


hn, 2 





W 
Windbreak of poplar trees, 727 


80 
ndbreak, fence for, 731 
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Winder, William, 600, 601 
Wing, J. E., shop of, 91 
Winter location, 343 
packed hives, 674 
Wintering in top-entrance hives, 
605, 663 


AFB, modern hives may spread, 
684 


AFB, when package bees can 
earry, 355 


AFB spores, vitality of, 488 

American Honey Institute, why 
cripple, 488 

Antiseptic poaennen, 
lis in, 42 

Apiary locations, definite knowl- 
edge essential, 35 

Apis Mellifica without 


propo- 


stings, 
552 

Bee glue, redolent with, 

Bee inspectors’ conference 
San Antonio, 38 


292 
at 


Beekeepers, exodus of to South, 
685 

Beekeepers learn, when will all, 
356 


Beekeeping, meeting changing 


conditions in, 490 


Beekeeping streamlined, 223 
Bee meetings, murmuring dur- 
ing, 96 


Bees in towns and cities, 426 

Bees, keep more but better, 426 

Bees, starving, 291 

Bees, we need more, 553 

Bee venom cure for rheumatism, 
161 

Beware of oo og cyanide, 
Calcium cyanide, beware of, 292 

Xarbolic acid, danger of, 426 

Carbolic cloth, argument in fav- 


292 


or of, 619 

Cities, bees in, 426 

Clover, seedings in good condi 
tion, 552 


Colonies, dividing in spring, 554 


uniting in fall, 554 

Comb honey,’ section, what 
about, 425 

Crop prospects, 425, 552 

Crop, when it fails, what then? 
E52 

Dandelion, the, 291 

Danger line, the, 355 

Diabetes, medical man approves 


honey for, 427 
Dionne quintuplets and glucose 
856 
Disease control, mile stone in, 
37 
Disease, don’t trifle with, 489 
Disease resistance in bees, 162 
Dividing colonies in spring, 554 
Don't do it, 619 
Duo hives, 221 
Dust problem and remedy, 293 
Dust problem more serious than 
disease, 357 
Dusting resolution, 97 
Dust, poisonous, problem, 96 
Entrances, winter top, 621 
Enthusiasm, we need more, 554 
Exodus of beekeepers to South- 
land, 685 


Abrams, George J., 435, 564, 
608 
Anderson, Edwin J., 298, 625 
Andrews, L. L., 39, 99, 163 
225, 294, 3E8, 428, 491, 555, 
622, 686, 750 


Angel, Forest, 25, 216 


Institute, 


| Wirepack for wintering, 738 
20 


Wood, A. H. E., 2 
Woodrow, Alan W. , 338 
Worker bee, 307 


| Wrapped goodies for Christ- 
mas, 721, 723 
EDITORIAL 
Financing Institute, new plan 
of, 621 
Flood, the, 96 


Four-colony winter case, passing 
of, 619 

Four-post shipping cage, 161 

Glucose and Dionne quintuplets, 
356 

Hawaiian honey, problem of, 

Hay fever, does honey cure? 488 

Hazard more serious than bee 
disease, 357 

Hives, modern, and faulty meth- 
ods may spread AFB, 684 

Honey crop and prices, 619 

Honey crop, when it fails, 552 

Honey, does it cure hay fever? 
488 

Honey 
554 

Honey, 
of, 161 


Honey, medical man 
for diabetes, 427 


flow, fall, encouraging, 


Hawaiian, the problem 


approves 


Honey prospects, 229 488 

Honey samples, 60, 000, 160 

Honeys, southern, wear well, 
98 

Honey, we need more, 553 

Injunction served on _ poison 
dusters, 552 

Inspection law, demand for 
growing, 97 


Inspectors meet at San Antonio, 
38 
new plan of financing, 


621 
International meeting, 291, 621 
Lespedeza, the miracle of, 96 
Locations, apiary, definite 


knowledge essential, 356 

song-idea hives, 221 

ooking ahead, 36 

00k out! Why? 620 

sosses greater in South than in 
North, 355 

Losses, winter and spring, in the 
South, 355 

Marketing agreement, 37 

Medical man as honey for 
diabetes, 42 

Modern hives may spread AFB, 
684 

Murmurings during meetings, 96 

National bee inspection law, de- 
mand for growing, 97 

National Honey Week, 222 

Nectar secretion and wet weath- 
er, 554 

Nectar secretion, 
needed, 36 

Package bees by truck, 

Package bees, when 
AFB, 355 
marketing agreetment for, 37 

Park, J. B., on sweet clover, 490 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Armstrong, F. W., 694 
Babek, Bros. Stephen, 2 

301, 483 
Bain, James W., 276, 546 
Baird, Don O. 546 
Baird, Spencer, 694 
Baltzley, OC. A., 164 


more data on 


425 


can carry 


1, 49, 


| Requeening, how and when 
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Wrench, a never-fail, 
Yellow clover, 207 
York, Geo. W., 531 
Yucca, 23 


49 


Poison dusters, injunction, 652 
Poisonous dust problem, 96 
Pollen, importance of, 684 

Price prospects, 488 


Prices, honey, 619 
Propolis in antiseptic prepara- 
tions, 425 


Pure Food Law, 222 

Queens in packages, supersedure 
in, 160 

Queens not mating during chilly 
weather, 683 

Quintuplets and glucose, 356 

Redolent with bee glue, 292 

99 


Resistance, wrong kind of, 489 

Resistancy in bees, don’t expect 
too much, 222 

Resolutions adopted by inspec- 
tors, { 

Resolution on airplane dusting, 
97 

Rheumatism, bee venom cure for, 

Section comb what 
about? 425 

Shipping cage, 


honey, 


four-post, 161 


South, losses greater than in 
North, 355 
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Here are pictures of two 
new Beeware warehouse lo- 
cations intended to facili- 
tate the distribution of Lew- 
is-Dadant-Woodman bee 
supplies. 

eee 


Our warehouse formerly 
located at Wheeling, West 
Virginia, has been closed. 
This branch is now located 
at 110 West Main Street, 
Springfield, Ohio, in charge 
of Mr. Jere Frazer. 





Here is the building we now 


In Sioux City to give bet- 
ter service we have moved 
from 1915 East Fourth 
Street to 11 West Third 
Street. This branch will still 
be in charge of Mr. Gaile 
Creger as heretofore. 


upy in Sioux City, Iowa 


Our branches at Albany, 
New York, in charge of Mr. 
Walter Severson and at 
Lynchburg, Virginia, in 
charge of Mr. A. D. Hiett, 
are still at your service. 

eee 


Let us figure on your 1937 
bee supply needs. No obli- 
gation if we submit prices 
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. pokes hac x (a small advance effective 
varehouse at Springfiel 0 ss 
il ae a in January). What can we 
do to help you toward suc- 
cess in 1937? 
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Experiment Station Apiary at Paramaribo, South America 
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NEED COACHING? 


Every honey producer feels the need of 





a friend of experience to whom he can go 
at times for dependable advice. Here is 
that ‘“‘friend’”’ in the “Coaching Service’”’ 
offered for the first time to the hundreds 
of beekeepers now using the Modified Da- 
dant hive. It is of even more value to the 
hundreds who will use this hive for the 
first time in 1937. 


A few beekeepers, hesitant for lack of 
knowledge about this revolutionary 
method of honey production, may now 
adopt this labor saving hive with long 
ve awaited satisfaction. This new “Coaching 
Here is a Modified Da- Service,’ written by the Dadants them- 








dant — tiered up —~ selves, tells just how to use their hive to 
a goot crop of honey. No s ; 
shifting brood chambers, the best advantage. It is written after 
looking for queens, or all their years of experience. 
the useless labor bee- 
keepers have come to : j 

) own, 8- 
think necessary ia pre- Every piece of equipment you 


ducing large crops at low or 10-frame, may be used without loss, 
os. except bottom boards, in adopting the 
Modified Dadant hive to your apiaries. Bodies or section supers may 
be used as supers and your present covers over all, if you wish. Best 
of all, you eliminate most of the old-time methods that take hours of 
your time in the rush season. 

This “Coaching Service” is valuable even if you do not use their 
hive, but after reading it you will want only the Modified Dadant 
hive. Send 25c for this 6-part, 24-page ‘Coaching Service’”’ and a copy 
of the 1937 Lewis-Dadant catalog will also be sent. You will say it 
was your best investment in 1937. Send today. 
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WHEN YOU PAY FOR 


WHY NOT GET THEM? 





: . 
a \ ain? HAT is the weakest part of 
Yo »~ i a frame? Ask any old-timer 





A G | 3 w\ or commercial producer and 
oe ‘A he will tell you the lugs or ends 
te i] ‘ of the top bar. Perhaps there is 

~. ‘on no greater nuisance than to have 
» a lug break on a frame filled with 
i perfect comb or full of brood or 
The upper picture shows the Lewis end honey. It’s like a sore thumb! 
spacing construction that needs no staple 
for either short or long top bar style. The This break seldom happens 
lower picture shows the strong lug in ev ° . 
ery Lewis frame. with a Lewis frame, for these 


frames are built differently. This 
common frame weakness has 
been overcome by building Lewis 
frames with a heavier patented 
lug on the top bar, as shown in 
the lower illustration. Ask any 
mechanical cngineer how much 
this additional thickness built in- 
to Lewis frames increases their 
lug strength. 


Better still, if you are not now 
using these strong Lewis frames 
with Dadant’s Crimp- Wired Foundation, send us ten cents to partially 
cover cost and packing, and we will send one free. It will be all set 
up so you can look it over and even put it right into the hive and see 
how it works. No staples needed. See how quickly the bees draw out 
this pure wax foundation. 





When you compare prices of frames be sure to compare the frames 
too. You will always get this strong frame from any Lewis dealer. 
They will last years longer and cost less in the end, besides saving 
hours of time in setting up and ready use in the bee yard. If you com- 
pare the goods when you compare the price, you will always buy 
Lewis Beeware! 
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A nnouncing 


on Lewis Section Honey Boxes 


See how the dovetails lock tightly 
without jamming. 


How would you like a finish on section honey 
boxes that is smoother than ever? Would you like sec 
tions sanded to a real velvety finish? You can clean the 
surface of these sections easier than ever, to present an 
unstained surface for sale. You get this only in the 
new Lewis section honey box, offered first by us for 
1936, 

Honey producers have long sought for a smoother 
finish on section honey boxes. This should enable them 
to clean off propolis stains easier and more efficiently 
than from sections not so finished. Although Lewis sec- 
tions have for years enjoyed the reputation of having a 
fine finish, we were not satisfied with the job we did. 

Iv the installation of new equipment and enlarge 
ment of our mill, Lewis now offers this additional ad- 
vantage in “Beeware” section honey boxes at no addi 
tional cost to the producer. Remember, you get this only 
in “Beeware.” 


Along with this new finish you get the 
choice of Wisconsin’s basswood, which no 
other can offer. Lewis buys many hundreis 
of thousands of feet of basswood yearly for 
other products besides sections, thus giving 
you the benefit of our buying power in 
basswood. 


All Lewis sections have the tight, lock 
eorner dovetail and non-break V-groove 
that have made “Beeware” the “Standard 
of the Beekeeping World.” Try Lewis sec- 
tions in 1937. Produce some section honey 
and get better prices this season. 

Ask for a free copy of our booklet, “A 


See ‘‘before and after’’ finish you get in Hobby That Pays,” and a 1937 “Beeware” 


Lewis sections. 


catalog. 
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Yes sir, even the bees will applaud your judgment in using Conti- 
nental Honey Cans and Pails. 


In addition, these bright, clean cans will appeal to your customers 
and assure them of the honey reaching them in excellent condition 
—a sales point well worth considering. Complete information, 
prices, sizes, terms or samples may be secured from any of the 
distributors listed here, or any of our offices. 


x *«* * 


CALL THE NEAREST CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTOR 


PHOENIX, ARiz OAKLAND, CALF 






DECATUR, IND MOORHEAD, MINN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Quick Seed & Feed Co F E Boyden-HansenCo The Brock Store Northwestern Supply Co A. |. Root Co 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF OUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA ST. PAUL, MINN FARGO, N. DAK 
8-2-8 Honey Co E. F. Lone & Son A. |. Root Co. of lowe A. t. Reet Co. Magill & Co 
BRAWLEY, CALIF DENVER, COLO Sioux OWA GRAND FORKS, N. DAK 

- 0 
a. W. Tobor Colorado Money Producers Assn Siour Honey Assn wae Se Gordon A. Bell 
end caatn, Coat R. J. Chadbourne G wis Co Standord Lumber Co. 
LONG Cau HIGGINSVILLE, MO PROVO, UTAH 
SE, 1 D Rap ICH OVO, U 
J. . Delgado & Co BOISE, IDAHO GRAND RAPIDS, MIC 


Leahy Mfg. Co. 
Reilly, Attnson & Co. inc 


” c 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF pricey ieatens MANHATTAN, MONT at on 
Bryant ond Cookinhom CHICAGO, KL LANSING, MICH a ncetstnies Oe Lyne HBURG va 
Coliformo Honey Co A. |. Root Co. M4. Hunt & Son G. B. Lewis Co 
nt HAMILTON, HL ONSTED, MICH ALBANY, N.Y WATERTOWN, WISC 


Superior Honey Co Oadant & Sons LM. Mubberd G. 8. Lewis Co. G. 8. Lewis Co. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WHEELING . JERSEY CITY ° LOS ANGELES ° ST. LOUIS . CINCINNATI 
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Sunlight and shadows in G. A. Pauli’s Colorado apiary 
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LN “look pretty 
1 | good —eh, 
\| YO?” 


"GOOD? Why 
theyre perfect!" 








CoNnTINENTAL manufactures a line of honey cans and pails to meet your 
packing needs. Sparkling bright in appearance, clean and tight, they will 
add immeasurably to the ready salability of your product. 


Complete information, prices, sizes, terms or samples may be secured 
through any of the distributors listed here, or any of our offices. 


PHOENIX, Ariz. 
QUICK SEED & FEED CO 


ALHAMBRA, Calif. 
B-Z-8 HONEY CO 


BRAWLEY, Calif. 
R. W. TABOR 


LONG BEACH, Calif. 


J. E. DELGADO 4 CO 


LOS ANGELES, Calif 
BRYANT ANDO COOKINHAM 
CALIFORNIA HONEY CO 
HAMILTON & CO 
LOS ANGELES HONEY CO 
SUPERIOR HONEY CO 


OAKLAND, Calif. 
F. E. BOYDEN-HANSEN CO 


. * 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif 
E. F. LANE & SON 


DENVER, Colo. 
COLORADO HONEY 
PRODUCERS ASSN 
R. J. CHADBOURNE 


BOISE, Idaho 
REILLY, ATKINSON & CO., INC 


CHICAGO, lil. 
A. |. ROOT CO 


HAMILTON, lil. 
DADANT & SONS 


DECATUR, Ind. 
THE BROCK STORE 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, lowe 
A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


bd 


SIOUX CITY, lowa 
SIOUX HONEY ASSN 
G. 8. LEWIS CO. 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 
A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


LANSING, Mich. 
M. 4. HUNT & SON 


ONSTED, Mich. 
lL. M. HUBBARD 
MOORHEAD, Minn. 
NORTHWESTERN SUPPLY CO. 
ST. PAUL, Minn. 
A. t. ROOT CO 
WINONA, Minn. 
STANDARD LUMBER CO 


HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
LEAHY MFG. CO 


MANHATTAN, Mont. 
SUPERIOR HONEY CO 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
G. 8. Lewis CO 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A. 1. ROOT CO. 


FARGO, N. Dak. 
MAGILL & CO 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
GORDON A. BELL 


PROVO, Utah 
MILLER HONEY CO 


LYNCHBURG, Va. 
G. 8. LEWIs CO 


WATERTOWN, Wisc. 
G. B. LEWIS CO 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, !!!. 


WHEELING 


JERSEY CITY 


LOS ANGELES 


ST. LOUIS 


CINCINNATI 
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An apiary, calm under warm tropical skies, 





Is a thing to dream of, and a delight to the eyes. 
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CoNTINENTAL manufactures a line of honey cans and pails to meet your 
packing needs. Sparkling bright in appearance, clean and tight, they will 
add immeasurably to the ready salability of your product. 


Complete information, prices, sizes, terms or samples may be secured 
through any of the distributors listed here, or any of our offices. 


PHOENIX, Ariz. 
QUICK SEED & FEED CO 


ALHAMBRA, Calif. 
8-2-8 HONEY CO 


BRAWLEY, Calif. 
R. W. TABOR 


LONG BEACH, Calif. 
J. E. DELGADO & CO 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
BRYANT AND COOKINHAM 
CALIFORNIA HONEY CO 
HAMILTON & CO 
LOS ANGELES HONEY CO 
SUPERIOR HONEY CO 


OAKLAND, Calif. 
F. E. BOYDEN-HANSEN CO 


* 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
E. F. LANE & SON 


DENVER, Colo. 
COLORADO HONEY 
PRODUCERS ASSN 
R. J. CHADBOURNE 


BOISE, Idaho 
REILLY, ATKINSON & CO., INC 


CHICAGO, Iil. 
A. l. ROOT CO 


HAMILTON, Ill. 
DADANT & SONS 


DECATUR, Ind 
THE BROCK STORE 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, lowa 
A. lL. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


* 


SIOUX CITY, lowa 
SIOUX HONEY ASSN 
G. B. LEWIS CO 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 
A. G. WOODMAN CO 
LANSING, Mich. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 


ONSTED Mich. 
L. M. HUBBARD 


MOORHEAD, Minn. 
NORTHWESTERN SUPPLY CO. 
ST. PAUL, Minn. 
A. lt. ROOT CO. 
WINONA, Minn. 
STANDARD LUMBER CO 


HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
LEAHY MFG. CO. 


MANHATTAN, Mont. 
SUPERIOR HONEY CO 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
G. 8. LEWIS CO 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A. 1. ROOT CO. 

FARGO, N. Dak. 
MAGILL & CO 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
GORDON A. BELL 


PROVO, Utah 
MILLER HONEY CO 


LYNCHBURG, Va. 
G. 8. LEWIS CO 


WATERTOWN, Wisc. 
G. 8. LEWIS CO 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WHEELING 


JERSEY CITY 


LOS ANGELES 


ST. LOUIS 


CINCINNATI 
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Mere making a Sooo. 


FOR OUR DISTRIBUTORS 


F 7 ’ | 
——— located, CONTINENTAL distributors carry a complete 
stock of honey cans and pails for immediate shipment. Consult this list for 
your nearest distributors when you need clean, bright, tight cans. They will 
be glad to serve you promptly. 


Write, wire or telephone any of these Continental distributors for infor- 
mation on prices, sizes, terms or samples. 


PHOENIX, Ariz. 
QUICK SEED & FEED CO 
ALHAMBRA, Calif. 
B-Z-B HONEY CO 
BRAWLEY, Calif. 
R. W. TABOR 
LONG BEACH, Calif. 
J. E. DELGADO & CO 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
BRYANT AND COOKINHAM 
CALIFORNIA HONEY CO 
HAMILTON & CO 
LOS ANGELES HONEY CO 
SUPERIOR HONEY CO 
OAKLAND, Calif. 
F. E. BOYDEN-HANSEN CO 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 


€. F. LANE & SON 
DENVER, Colo. 
COLORADO HONEY 
PRODUCERS ASSN. 
R. J. CHADBOURNE 


BOISE, Idaho 

REILLY, ATKINSON & CO., INC 
CHICAGO, Il. 

A. 1. ROOT CO 
HAMILTON, Ill. 

DADANT & SONS 
DECATUR, Ind. 

THE BROCK STORE 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, lowa 
A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 

SIOUX CITY, lowa 
SIOUX HONEY ASSN 
G. B. LEWIS CO 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 
A. G. WOODMAN CO 
LANSING, Mich. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 
ONSTED, Mich. 
L. M. HUBBARD 
MOORHEAD, Minn. 
NORTHWESTERN SUPPLY CO 


ST. PAUL, Minn. 

A. |. ROOT CO 
WINONA, Minn. 

STANDARD LUMBER CO 
HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 

LEAHY MFG. CO 
MANHATTAN, Mont. 

SUPERIOR HONEY CO 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

G. B. LEWIS CO 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

A. |. ROOT CO 
FARGO, N. Dak. 

MAGILL & CO 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 

GORDON A. BELL 
PROVO, Utah 

MILLER HONEY CO 
LYNCHBURG, Va. 

G. B. LEWIS CO 
WATERTOWN, Wisc. 

G. B. LEWIS CO 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WHEELING JERSEY CITY 


° LOS ANGELES ° 


ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
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815 pages, 732 illustra- 
tions. The world’s great- 
est book cn beekeeping 





396 pages. 
Beautiful plates of flow- 
ers, and an accurate des- 
cription from beekeepers’ 

viewpoint. 


A Brand New 
Offer for the 
Holidays 


EVERY BEEKEEPER 
WILL TREASURE IT 





The ABC and XYZ 
of Bee Culture 


Honey Plants of 
North America 


and 


Gleanings in Bee 
Culture-- 2 years 


(Over 100 Feature Articles.) 


Only 0 


Foreign 
$5.00 


Books bound in imitation leather 





(If you are not satisfied when you receive 
this fine offer, just return the books and 
your money will be sent you. No change 
can be made in this offer.) 

~~ 


Bee Supp.ies 


The A. |. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 
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BRAND NEW 


Honey 
Labels 


ATTRACTIVE 
Printed in black with circle SNAPPY 


and word ‘‘Honey’’ in red and 
background in gold. 


$175: 500, $2.25; 


nein 30 Other Designs 


lL 


— 


Pee eee ee eee ee bbe 8 be be SR Re eee BOR EEE Remmi 


o 
Samples 


Prices 
Include 
Name 
and 
Address 


Printed with dark portion of label in beautiful blue and light portion of 
label in yellow 


The above size 250, $1.90; 500, $2.55; 1000, $3.70 


The A. |. Root Company 


Medina, Ohio 
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LEANINGS 


in Bee Culture 














(le ANINGS 


HERE IT !S-- 
A Treasure Chest 


RULE OF THE BEST 
INFORMATION ON BEES 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
64 PAGES EVERY MONTII 
Iuargvest list of subseribers to any bee magazine 
FEATURE ARTICLES 


from the foremost authorities 


On bye cs 





VALUABLE EXPERIENCES 


ot beeke epers In aprlaries 


QUESTIONS ANID ANSWERS 


G B.C 1 year 


REGIONAL REPORTS SS 


Grower, 1 year 
$1.25 
TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
XMAS CARD 


dh Will Be Sent 
EDITORIALS Will Be Sen 


ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR 
$1.50 for 2 years, $2.00 for 3 years 


[In United States and Canada! 


The A. |. Root Co., Medina, O. 














